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Now ADD A SPARKLING, new sound 
track to every 16mm film you use. And do 
it in minutes—with the new RCA magnetic 
recorder-projector. 

It’s the easy, low-cost way to make your 
films work harder, offer more. With your 
own sound track on film—old films can tell 
a new story . . . a general message can be 
made specific . . . scratched optical sound 
tracks can be replaced . . . films can speak 
two languages—one on optical track and 
the other on magnetic sound track. 

With this new RCA projector you can 
now add sound to your silent films after 
duplicating on single perforated stock. Or, 
put a new commentary on your sound films 
—without impairing your present optical 
sound track. Add a simple narration, or 
prepare a complete production in sound. 

It’s magnificent sound, because it’s mag- 
netically recorded sound. And it’s just as easy 
to prepare as a tape recording. To make 
your own sound track with the RCA mag- 
netic recorder-projector, here’s all you do. 


Here’s the easy way to add 


sound to your films 


Exposed film or raw stock can 

be striped. Sixteen- or 24- 
frame speed can be used. Double-perforated films 
(films with two sets of sprocket holes) must be dupli- 
cated on single-perforation stock. 


for only a few cents a foot. 


2. THREAD PROJECTOR 
AND SET CONTROLS 
Thread the RCA projector as 
you would for a regular show- 
ing. Turn knobs to **record”’ 
position, thread film over mag- 
netic recording heads and 
you're ready to record. No 
extra gadgets to attach. No extra equipment to set up. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUCATIONAL SERVICES, 


CAMDEN, 


the new RCA 16mm Magnetic Recorder-Projector 


Compare sound reproduction 
before you buy 
Listen to the magnificent sound reproduc- 
tion from the RCA magnetic recorder 
projector before you buy any type of sound 
projector. You’ve never heard such faithful 
sound on 16mm film. And RCA’s quiet 
projector mechanism—the famous “‘thread- 
easy”’ mechanism—keeps irritating projector 
noise out of your recording. For a superb 
presentation of either optically or magnet- 
ically recorded films, listen to the RCA 
magnetic recorder-projector. Listen .. . 
compare . . . before you buy. 


For New, Free Bulletin 
MAIL COUPON NOW 
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i 1. HAVE MAGNETIC STRIPE 
" ADDED TO YOUR FILM 
a 8 ’ Laboratories are set up to add 
{ a@ narrow magnetic stripe to 
your films quickly, expertly— 
= SPEAK INTO 
: MICROPHONE Educational Services, Dept. 1851 
i Record your message on film Radio Corporation of America. 
i as you watch the picture. N.J 
a x j at any time. You can plan Please send me your new, free bulletin, ““RCA 
+s 2 your recording for a single Magnetic Recorder-Projector.”” 
showing—or use it over and 
over again. 
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Editorially Speaking 


WELCOME, DAVI 


ITH this issue FILM NEWS welcomes as regular users 

of its pages, the New York Metropolitan Division of 
DAVI (Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the Na- 
tional Education Association. See 5, 6, 7). We take this 
opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the honor be- 
stowed, and of the opportunity to increase our services to the 
fundamental cause of educating tomorrow’s citizen. 


To give our readers a background picture of DAVI we 
addressed ourselves to various sources of reference, only to 
discover that the people in the field have been so busy making 
history they have had no time to record it. From NEA head- 
quarters we learned that a National Archives Committee has 
been appointed. Meanwhile it was suggested—as it often is— 
that we consult Miss Rita Hochheimer, nominal Assistant 
Superintendent of audio-visual in New York City’s school sys- 
tem, actual director of this activity for many years. . . . In the 
expanding national visual instruction movement Miss Hoch- 
heimer has been a pioneer and leader from the start when, in 
1927, she -helped her chief, Ernest L. Grandall (head of what 
was then the Bureau of Lectures and Visual Instruction, NYC 
Board of Education) to organize the V.I.A.... What V.LA. 
stood for and its relationship to DAVI both local and national, 
Miss Hochheimer discoursively explains to our readers in the 
following interview. 

ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


THIS | REMEMBER 


T was in 1927 that Mr. Crandall got that first group together, 

of people interested and active in the Eastern area. They were 
school and museum people, most of them from New York City, 
some from Trenton and Newark (New Jersey), and similar places 
where there was interest in the new visual approach to learning. 
At the first meeting I remember Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey and 
Clyde Fisher of the Museum of Natural History. (The first visual 
instruction work in our schools included the Bickmore glass slides 
from the Museum.) School use of art slides from the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art brought in a Miss Bessie Davis. There was also 
one of the great pioneers in this field, A. J. Baleom, Assistant 
Supervisor of Schools and in charge of visual instruction at Mont- 
clair, N.J... . One of his teachers was with us too, almost from the 
beginning. This was Dr. Winifred Crawford, to be his successor. 
A lesson in geography she gave was one of the first examples in 
the new method I had seen... . Assistant Superintendent Bildersee 
(NYC) was a classroom geography teacher at that time too, and 
so was William Jansen, now New York’s Superintendent of Schools. 
Mr. Jansen was on the first executive committee of the Visual 
Instruction Association of the U.S., as the organization was called 
then. Assistant Superintendent Oswald Schlockow, now retired, 
was its treasurer for many years. Another early treasurer was 
Don Carlos Ellis, now in the Surgeon General’s Office. Very active 
also was Quentin Reynolds’ father, Assistant Superintendent James 
J. Reynolds, now deceased. Mr. Crandall was first president, I 
was chairman of the executive committee. 


There was a Western group at the same time, called The Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruction. It was spearheaded by Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor William H. Dudley—organizer of 
the first university film library. Ellsworth Dent, at the University 
of Lawrence (Kansas) then, with Coronet Instructional Films now, 
was executive secretary. Somewhere between 1929 and 1932 the 
Western and Eastern groups combined and applied to the NEA 
for recognition as its visual instruction section. At the same time 
the local group—now the New York Metropolitan Division—de- 
cided to continue with its meetings and demonstration lessons at 


(Continued on page 8) 
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KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTOR 


Shows 16mm. movies with new brilliance, new clarity ... sharp from 
corner to corner. Uniq fi ing—audio system provides clear, 
authentic tones at all volume levels. The entire projector is perma- 
nently lubricated. An 8-inch speaker, ample for all average condi- 
tions, is cased with the projector...the accessory Kodak Multi- 
Speaker Unit can be obtained to expand the Pageant into a two- 
case, four-speaker outfit, capable of coping with virtually any 
acoustical condition. The single-speaker Pageant is $400... with 
the Multi-Speaker Unit, only $492.50. 


EASTMAN l6mm. PROJECTOR, MODEL 25 


Built for heavy-duty service in auditoriums, theatres, assembly 
halls. Unique geneva movement advances film surely, smoothly. 
Separate motors drive geneva movement, main projector 
mechanism, blower, and reel arms, eliminating all shock forces. 
Powerful optical system, completely Lumenized, assures spar- 
kling screen images. High-fidelity sound amplifier equipment 
gives amazingly faithful reproduction. Two models—high- 
intensity arc (shown) and tungsten. Prices from $3,485. 


IT PAYS TO USE 
KopAK Audio-Visual EquIPMENT 


CINE-KODAK 
SPECIAL Il 
CAMERA 


The world’s most versatile 16mm. motion-picture maker, yet almost as simple 
to use as the average personal movie camera. The ideal camera with 
which to make your own top-quality films for teaching, demonstrating, 
lecturing, and research—with such professional effects as fades, dissolves, 
multiple exposures, and animations. Prices from $956.20, inc. Fed. Tax. 


KODASLIDE 
TABLE VIEWER, 
Model A 


Add new life and zest to small study groups by showing your 2” by 2” 
color transparencies on this brilliant screen. In one handy case—a built-in 
projector, screen, and slide changer, that you can move from room to room, 
set it up in a moment. And there's no need to dim lights or pull curtains! 
Price, $97.50. 


KODASLIDE 
PROJECTOR, 
Master Model 


Gives your color transparencies dramatic realism 
for large-group showings in classrooms, church 
halls, and auditoriums. Sharply detailed screen 
images are projected with such unparalleled bril- 
liancy that ample light may be left on for note taking! Cool and une in 
Operation. Available with a choice of four fast lenses, including two sharp- 
cutting Ektar f/2.3 Lenses, and lamps up to 1000 watts. Prices from $169. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 1S_ 
Please send me information on the products checked: [) The 


Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector; (] Model 25; (1) Cine Special il; 
0 Table Viewer; (1) Kodaslide Projector. 
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1952-1953 OFFICERS ELECTED 


FFICERS for the 1952-53 term and 

members of the Executive Board of, 
DAVI, New York Metropolitan Division, 
National Edueation Association, recently 
elected, are: 

President: Miss Ursula M. Moran Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction, NYC, holds a 
B.S. in Edueation from Fordham, an M.A. 
from New York University, and has almost 
completed her Doctorate. Miss Moran started, 
her teaching career at P.S. 186 Manhattan, 
from which she had received her own elemen- 
tary education; after several years of reg- 
ular grade work she was given a special as- 
signment to a ‘‘C’’ class (children of for- 
eign backgrounds). . . . Meanwhile she or- 
ganized and taught a departmental program 
in a 1A to 6B school. This was a library and 
visual instruction program in which the 3rd 
to 6th grades received library training and 
all other major subjects via these two media. 

In addition, Miss Moran was in charge of 
all outside school contacts, such is museums 
and excursions. Curriculum work for these 
classes was developed out of her activities 
with them. . . . By reason of this work, and 
of outstanding in-service courses and demon- 
stration lessons, she was assigned in 1944 to 
the NYC Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
where she supervises the a-v activities of 5 
field superintendents and works closely with 
the directors. or assistant directors of health 
education, music, art, adult education. .. . 
Among Miss Moran’s affiliations and outside 
interests are her membership in the Educa- 
tional Practices Committee of the Fordham 
Alumnae Assoc.; the Educational Division 
of the Girl Scout Council of Greater N.Y.; 
the American Association of University 
Women; the Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals; the Teachers Alliance of NY; 
The NY State Audio Visual Council; St. 
Thomas Aquinas Assoc. of Catholic Civil 
Service Employees. A Life Member of NEA, 
she is on the Executive Board of DAVI (Na- 
tional); and is interested in the work of 
several welfare and community organizations, 
including the Sarah Delano Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Interfaith House of Hunter College. 


September 1952 


Recently selected as the profes- 
sional journal through which Met- 
ropolitan DAVI will channel news 
and information to its members as 
well as the general public, FILM 
NEWS now takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the first of what will be a 
monthly feature of this magazine. 
Beginning with the October 
(United Nations’) issue, . it is 
planned also to inaugurate a pre- 
view section for classroom films. 


Rohama Lee, 
Editor, FILM NEWS 


Vice-President: Mr. E. Carleton Moore, 
A-V Director and Curriculum Coordinator, 


Hempstead Public Schools, Long Island, 


N.Y. A native of Maine, Mr. Moore took his 
B.S. at Middlebury (Vt.), his M.A. at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. He has 
been a High School teacher (English, so- 
cial studies, commerce); an administrative 
assistant; an instructor on audio-visual and 
guidance at summer sessions; a lecturer 
(1946-51) in visual education at Boston Uni- 
versity; is the author of articles in various 
educational magazines. . . . A member of 
NEA, and National DAVI, the National 
Assoc. of Secondary Principals, N.Y. State 
Secondary Principals, Nassau County School 
Men’s Assoc., and A.S.C.D., he holds office in 
the N.Y. State Audio-Visual Council, Educa- 
tional Film Library Assoc., Met. Branch 
DAVI, and is Director of Nassau Instruc- 
tional Film Center (since 1939.) 

Treasurer: Miss Helen Winfield, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, NYC, in the areas of 
Home Economics, Guidance, and Special 
Schools. Miss Winfield served on Met. DAVI’s 
Executive Committee for 4 years, on its Pro- 
gram Committee for 2 years, was 1951-52 
Secretary. ...A graduate of Jamaica Train- 
ing School, she started teaching at the N.Y. 
Parental (a corrective) School for Boys, 
where she introduced a-v methods. An all- 
round teacher in elementary schools for 

(Continued on page 6) 


Annual Meeting Discusses 
Practical A-V Problems 


A 350 school coordinators, teachers, 
. and supervisors from the New York 
City and neighboring school systems attended 
the Annual Meeting of the Metropolitan 
Audio-Visual Division of the National Edu- 
eation Association, held in the early sum- 
mer at the American Museum of Natural 
History. The proceedings were directed to- 
ward the practical problems which face the 
school coordinator and classroom teacher in 
their every-day experiences with audio-visual 
instruction. The program consisted of a key- 
note talk, Teaching Can Be Dynamic, by Miss 
Ethel Huggard, Associate Superintendent in 
Charge of the Curriculum Division, New- 
York Publie Schools; and two panel dis- 
cussions. 


Miss Huggard stressed the fact that teach- 
ers can and should enrich their instruction 
by using any of the many audio-visual mate- 
rials which are readily available, including 
chalk, realia, the excursion, as well as the 
more complicated projected materials and 
equipment. She decried a present tendency 
to divorce visual instruction from other in- 
struction, and pointed out that teachers 
should integrate the picture, the slide, the 
film, the object, into the regular classroom 
lesson, rather than treat them as additional 
or extra instruction. It should never be for- 
gotton, she pointed out, that the teacher is 
still the best audio-visual aid. 


INTEGRATION 


The first panel devoted its attention to the 
problem: Integration of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the Classroom, with Dr. Winifred 
Crawford, Director of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Montclair Public Schools, as moderator. 
Representing the position of supervisor were 
Miss Rita Hochheimer (Assistant Director of 
the NYC Bureau of Visual Instruction), and 
Mr. James Macandrew, (Director of Broad- 
easting, NYC Schools). 


Miss Hochheimer pointed out that the Job 
of the NYC Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
(Continued on page 6) 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 5) 


through its assistant director, the eight 
teachers assigned to it, and the field superin- 
tendents, was to tie together and give over- 
all direction to the activities of the 30,000 
teachers and hundreds of coordinators in the 
city’s school system. Mr. Macandrew revealed 
the great amount of planning that goes into 
making the programs of WNYE, the school 
radio station, an integral part of the school 
curriculum. He also indicated that his divi- 
sion had already done extensive experimenta- 
tion in television and was looking forward 
to enlarging upon such of its program as 
The Living Blackboard, over WPIX. 

Miss Antoinette Fontana, described the 
functions of her position as a school a-v 
coordinator. Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, Super- 
visor of Instruction for Foreign Speaking 
Children, stressed the need for concrete mate- 
rials especially in teaching youngsters who 
cannot speak English. She recommended the 
establishment of centers of interest as well 
as picture files within the classroom and 
enumerated the many everyday tasks of the 
school audio-visual coordinator, whose job it 
is to secure materials, train and advise teach- 
ers, organize a projection squad, stimulate 
interest in audio-visual instruction, and act 
as the link between the central office, the 
school and the community. Dr. Irene Cypher, 
Assistant Professor of Education at New 
York University, acted as summarizer. She 
stated that, basic to all the discussion, was 
the thesis that audio-visual materials are 
part of modern mass media of communica- 
tion. These are necessary for furnishing com- 
mon experience to all children, including 
‘the child with a language difficulty, a men- 
tal block, an emotional or a personal need.’’ 


Curriculum Needs 


The members of the second panel discussed 
Curriculum Needs in the Audio Visual Field. 
Dr. Paul Kennedy, Assistant Superintendent 
of the NYC Public Schools, served as mod- 
erator. Miss Bertha Odessky of the NYC 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, discussed 
standards for the selection of materials in 
the large school system and indicated that 
this selection was a complicated and lengthy 
process in New York City, involving evalua- 
tion by confidential committees of teachers 
and supervisors according to educational, 
technical, and ethical standards. From a final 
‘‘approved’’ list made up in this fashion, 
NYC teachers and supervisors are allowed to 
select their materials. Dr. Elsie Neuner, Cur- 
riculum Director of the New Rochelle Public 
Schools, told the group that in New Rochelle 
there is no such thing as an ‘‘ approved list.’’ 
Instead, individual principals choose their 
own materials according to commonly ac- 
cepted standards, while film selection for a 
central film library is handled by the Cur- 
riculum Director’s office. Dr. Neuner also 
made a plea for teacher and pupil con- 
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structed materials in the classroom, including 
such things as dioramas and aquariums. 

Mr. Moe Deutsch, Assistant Principal, 
NYC Schools, described the system of 
‘*spot’’ distribution he has organized, as 
film librarian for his district. Every teacher 
in each of the 40 schools served can order 
and receive any of hundreds of items on as 
little as one day’s notice. Included are films, 
slides and filmstrips. Mr. Edward Schofield, 
Assistant Director of Libraries, Visual Aids 
and Radio in Newark, N.J., summarized by 
stating that the problem of curriculum needs 
in audio-visual instruction is a twofold one: 
selection, to meet the needs of teachers; and 
getting the materials into the teachers’ 
hands. 

Questions from the audiences showed in- 
terest in knowing just how teachers can go 
about getting information concerning mate- 
rials in advance; and how ‘‘spot’’ distribu- 
tion methods could be applied in their dis- 
tricts. 

The program was chaired for DAVI by 
Miss Ursula Moran of the NYC Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. Dr. Grace Ramsey wel- 
comed the audience on behalf of the Mu- 
seum. Dr. Paul Witt, acting president of Na- 
tional DAVI, and Mr. Philmore L. Groisser, 
acting president of the Metropolitan Divi- 
sion, greeted the group for their respective 
organizations. 

Most of the audience stayed for the screen- 
ing of Walt Disney’s Rosin Hoop, which 
was followed by a trailer showing how the 
film had been produced. 


1952-1953 SLATE 
(Continued from page 5) 


several years, she travelled extensively abroad 
during holidays and was always troubled 
about how little people knew about one an- 
other, reached out early for community sup- 
port of the school a-v program she coordi- 
nated at P.S. 107, from which she was taken 
into the Bureau. 

Corr. Secretary: Miss Kathryn Hearle, 
Coordinator, Christopher Columbus High 
School, NYC. A B.A. of Cornell and M.A. 
of Columbia, Miss Hearle in 1949 was 
awarded an Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Scholarship for study of audio-visual at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. .. . 
In her early years she taught science in 
NYC high schools. During the war she was 
a Technical Assistant on Radar at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, . . . On her return to 
teaching she became an A-V District Li- 
brarian for 23 junior high schools. During 
five years in this capacity she gave Inserv- 
ice Courses on a-v materials and methods. ... 
For 11 summers she was Director of Ath- 
letics in private camps; for the past 4 years 
she has been instructor-Coach of the Women’s 
Tennis Club of the Federal Reserve Bank; 
during the past year she has given two 
courses in Driver Education at the Adult 
Evening Center at Columbia . . . An active 


member of the Exec. Board of Met. DAVI 


IT’S WORTH KNOWING 
WINS HOOPER 5 RATING 


ETROPOLITAN DAVI’s program, 

It’s WortH KNOWING, telecast over 
WOBS-TV at 5:30 on Saturday afternoons, 
has proven so successful in interesting the 
public that this Columbia station has ex- 
tended its time from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour, and new contracts have 
been signed which will keep the program on 
the network well into the Fall. 

It’s WortH KNowING shows the best of 
instructional films as basis for panel dis- 
cussions which follow, on the theme or prob- 
lem of the film. Discussants are adults from 
all walks of life, or adolescent groups, ac- 
cording to the subject under consideration. 
By this program DAVI hopes to show 
parents and other taxpayers what splendid 
teaching materials are available, and at the 
same time to call new material as it becomes 
available to the special attention of teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. 

Plans are afoot for trial of new patterns 
and devices. Meanwhile, comments from edu- 
eators in particular will be welcomed. 


for the past 4 years, she was Editor of its - 
Bulletin in 1949-51, and Corr. Sec. last 
year also. 

Rec. Secretary: Dr. Elsie Neuner, Curri- 
culum Director, New Rochelle, N.Y., has been 
on the Executive Board for several years, 
is a steering committee member of the N.Y. 
State Audio-Visual Council; has also been 
active in the Metropolitan Study Council. 

Executive Board Members: Mrs. Pauline 
R. Bash, P.S. 202, NYC; Mrs. Dina Bleich, 
J.H.S. 120; Dr. I. Victor Burger, Ass’t. 
Supt.; Miss Ruth Cornfield, Franco-American 
Center; Dr. Winifred 8. Crawford, retired 
Dir. Montclair, N.H.; Mrs. Frieda Crystall, 
Julia Richman H.S.; Dr. Irene F. Cypher, 
Ass’t. Prof. NYU; Alfred Devereux, Eye 
Gate House; Moe Deutsch, P.S. 238, Brook- 
lyn; Philmore Groisser, New Utrecht H.S.; 
Herman Greenwald, Prin. P.S. 219; Dr. 
Theresa Gunther, Brooklyn College; William 
H. King, State Dept. of Ed., N.J.; Philip 
B. Kraus, Prin. P.S. 183; Charles E. Lumi- 
nati, Dir. Great Neck, NY; William H. Mar- 
tin, Dir., Mt. Vernon, NY; Dr. Franklin 
Mathewson, Supv., White Plains, N.Y.; Mary 
Navizio, P.S. 173, NYC; Bertha Odessky, 
Bur. Visual Instruction, NYC; Dr. Grace 
Ramsey, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Edward Rasp, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N.J.; A. J. Rosenberg, McGraw- 
Hill Co.; Janet Scellen, National Film Board 
of Canada; Wendell Shields, Coronet Films; 
Edward Schofield, Ass’t. Supv. Newark, 
N.J.; Pinkus Sugarman, Ass’t. Prin. P.S. 
177, NYC; Elsa Volekmann, Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co.; Paul Witt, Prof. Teachers 
College, Columbia, NYC; Joseph Zdanowicz, 
Stamford (Conn.) Schools; and 1951-52’s re- 
tiring president, Mrs. Esther Speyer of 
United Parents. 
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88th NEA MEETING AT DETROIT 
HIGHLIGHTS A-V INTEREST 


UDIO-VISUAL features of the 88th an- 
nual meeting of the National Education 
Association, held in Detroit from June 29 
through July 4, were a Materials Exhibit, an 
Information Center, and a day (June 30) 
designated for DAVI meetings as distinguish- 
ed from general NEA sessions. There was also 
a regularly scheduled meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Division of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, in accordance with a recommen- 
dation approved at the executive meeting 
in Boston last February and in line with con- 
stitutional provisions. 

The Executive Board meeting was attended 
by national delegates, and presidents of 
State and regional divisions or their repre- 
sentatives. Items to be discussed during the 
course of the conference, and matters for 
approval and action by the Executive Board, 
were taken up and considered. The regular 
department meetings (on June 30) took the 
form of information sessions, and consisted 
of panel discussions on topics arising from 
work and research problems mapped out at 
the Boston conference in February. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Under the chairmanship of Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, co-chairman of DAVI’s National 


Committee on Buildings and Equipment, 


Section A reviewed recommended standards 
for buildings and equipment and presented 
its pamphlet, Planning Schools for the Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials (No. 1, Class- 
rooms). This is the first of a forthcoming 
series of pamphlets on basic standards and 
requirements for school buildings and facil- 
ities. (Copies are available singly, or in bulk 
at a special discount, from DAVI’s Wash- 
ington office.) 

Section B chairman, Charles F. Schuller 
(Michigan State College) reported progress 
in planning the DAVI Yearbook on the ad- 
ministration of instructional materials pro- 
grams, and presented the proposed chapter 
outline for comment and criticism. The writ- 
ing of the Yearbook is now in process. 

L. C. Larson, Director of Indiana Univer- 
sity’s Audio-Visual Center, presided over a 
review of recommended standards for the 
professional education of audio-visual work- 
ers. Chaired by Paul W. F. Witt, Acting Presi- 
dent of DAVI, Section D discussed contribu- 
tions of the audio-visual program to the cur- 
riculum development program of the school 
system. One more section, on new findings in 
current research in audio-visual education was 
presided over by Morton S. Malter, Michigan 
State College. (A full account of all Section 
findings will be published by DAVI in confer- 
ence proceedings). 


LUNCHEON ADDRESSES 


Acting DAVI president Paul Witt (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University) spoke at 
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the luncheon on trends in the audio-visual 
field, and called attention to the increasing 
number of association and division meetings 
in which DAVI members are being invited 
to participate as speakers and consultants. 
Specifically, he referred to AASA in Boston 
and Detroit; ASCD in Boston; Press and 
Radio of NEA; and the Joint Council on 
Economie Education. He spoke of the grow- 
ing, increasingly active membership of Na- 
tional DAVI; and the mounting concern for 
all aspects of audio-visual materials and their 
place in the curriculum. Dr. Witt saw en- 
couragement also in the developing program 
of DAVI publications, such as the Yearbook, 
and booklets already printed and mailed to 
members, — No. 1, Classrooms, in the school- 
planning series; and the 50-page Guide to 
Films in Economic Education, produced in 
cooperation with the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education. 

Operation Opportunity was the title of 
the luncheon meeting address by Floyde E. 
Brooker, Chief of the Audio-Visual Section, 
Office of Information, Mutual Security 
Agency. Mr. Brooker had just returned from 
a world tour and was able to give a first-hand 
account of the ways in which all types of 
audio-visual materials are being used to fur- 
ther the program of general education. He 
urged that we not only learn to use these 
materials for purposes of true education but 
that we also learn how to combat these same 
materials when used as propaganda devices 
for defeat of the forces whose goal is a free 
world for all. : 


OTHER A-V ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the DAVI sessions, the 
regular NEA Convention program included 
sessions in which specific attention was given 
to new trends in instructional materials and 
methods; using audio-visual materials in edu- 
cation for economic understanding; school 
and college production of audio-visual in- 
structional materials; education for good 
citizenship through the use of audio-visual ; 
and an audio-visual approach to the teaching 
of foreign languages. 

The Audio-Visual Materials Exhibit in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Statler was 
cooperatively presented by the Dept. of A-V 
Instruction of the NEA, the Michigan A-V 
Education Assoc., and the National Audio- 
Visual Assoc. (NAVA) through its local rep- 
resentatives. Materials were classified accord- 
ing to level of instruction and also subject 
area, and were continuously available for 
reviewing. The Audio-Visual Information 
Center booth was here too, staffed by quali- 
fied consultants. 

A visitation program included the Audio- 
Visual Service of the Detroit Public Schools; 
the Detroit Public Library; the Edison In- 
stitute; Jam Handy Organization; and 
Wayne University Visual-Auditory Center. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That— 


—the New York City Board of Exam- 
iners is planning to give an exam- 
ination for Director of the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction? (The City has 
had an Assistant Director in Charge 
for the past 25 years at least .. . 


—many new schools in New York City 
are being equipped for television? . . . 

—Paul Witt, member of the Metro- 
politan DAVI Executive Committee, . 
is acting president of the national 
group?... 

—among our members taking their 
doctorates in Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion are Ralph Bennett, Philmore 
Groisser, Edward Schofield, Fred 
Winston and our president, Ursula 
Moran?... 

—the following Directors of Audio- 
Visual in school systems outside of 
New York City are members of 
Metropolitan branch: Charles Lum- 
inati (Great Neck); Edward Scho- 
field (Newark); Frank Matthewson 
(White Plains); Carleton Moore 
(Hempstead); Elsie Neuner (New 
Rochelle)? .. . 

—the DAVI television program over 
WCBS this past year was considered 
to be one of the finest educational 
programs on the air, and earned a 
Hooper rating of 5?... 

—a great number of DAVI members 
have helped the new A-V Aids Cen- 
ter in Tel Aviv, Israel, with advice 
on the selection of materials? .. . 


—you can build a good audio-visual 
library in your school by ordering 
books from the New York City Text- 
Book Requisition List? 


FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


A-V directors and Co-ordinators desirous 
of obtaining up-to-the minute informa- 
tion relative to the latest filmstrip 
productions should write today request- 
ing a copy of the fully illustrated Eye 
Gate Filmstrip Catalogue. 

This catalogue is free and is available 
now. Be sure to get your copy. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 
Audio Visual Aids to Instruction 
DEPT. FN1 2716 FORTY-FIRST AVENUE 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


JUST OUT! 


NEW 52 PAGE 
EDUCATIONAL FILM 
RENTAL CATALOG 


Write for your FREE copy today 
BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
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Delightful New 
Audio-fducation 
Records... 


Planned Rhythm Records 
LISTEN AND DO 

Volume 1 (Ages 6-8) Two 10-inch records 

The Friendly Train and Ginger and Josh 
Volume 2 (Ages 9-11) Two 10-inch records 
The Handsome Scarecrow and The Little Clown 
These popular records are extremely useful for teach- 
ing rhythmic expression in the classroom, Each one in- 
tegrates music, story, and color illustrations. The series 
is valuable for health education as well as musical 
development. The music features full, rich tones, while 
the stories are appealing in their simplicity. 


Square-dance Records 

LET’S DANCE: SQUARE DANCES Three 10-inch records 
Constituting an irresistible invitation to any begin- 
ner, this unique album features twelve dances in all 
— six simplified introductory dances for teaching pur- 
poses and six authentic dances. The records are ar- 
ranged in the order of the complexity of the dances. 


Please write for additional information 
Audio-Education materials distributed through 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, N. Y. Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
FILMS DISTRIBUTED BY McCRAW-HILL 


LIFE IN GREAT BRITAIN TODAY — a new film series in 
color. Aspects of British Life today, shown through the every- 
day lives of six representative individuals. Series, $640. Each, 
$120. Scottish Miner, Oxford Student, and British Factory 
Foreman, $320. Sadler’s Wells Ballerina, English Farm Family, 
and British Mill Owner, $320. 13 min. each. 


PEOPLES OF THE PACIFIC — a group of four films dealing 
with family life in China, Japan and Likiep, one of the Marshall 
Islands. Japanese Family, $125. Peiping Family, Sampan Family, 
Pacific Island, $100, each. 16 to 23 min. each. 


EUROPE AND THE U.S.S.R. — a group of three films that 
includes a revised version of Peoples of the Soviet Union 


($150.). Artisans of Florence, $100. Mary Visits Poland, $50. 
10 to 33 min, each. 


INTER-GROUP RELATIONS — two films in color, genuine 
art-forms, dealing effectively with ideas of prejudice. Boundary 
Lines, $100. Picture In Your Mind, $150. 10 to 16 min. each. 


write, for circular, to 


WeGraw-Hill Text-Films 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY by 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36 EXT FILM 
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Editorially Speaking 


THIS | REMEMBER 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Museum of Natural History where audio-visual people have 
always been made more than welcome through the years. . . . 


In the beginning it was slides, of course, and 35mm film. The 
coming of 16mm gave visual education its first push into NEA. 
Up to that time it had been closely related to the theatrical motion 
picture, psychologically. Its use depended too on professional pro- 
jection. The 16mm machine made it possible for the teacher to 
run a machine in the same way as a microscope or other piece of 
classroom equipment. Then, oral means of communication devel- 
oped, another dimension was added, and there emerged what is 
now the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, of NEA... . 


I remember Charles Hoban, Sr.—Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Pennsylvania—as first president of the national 
‘section. He was the man responsible for putting accredited courses 
into Pennsylvania, the first State that had them. . . . I remember 
New York City beginning its work at the time of my return from 
overseas in 1920 after World War I. Newark and Chicago al- 
ready had programs... . 


It was after World War II when so many more people had 
experience of audio-visual that it really began to take on momen- 
tum. Now it is a respectable career field which is no doubt on 
the threshold of increasing development and activity. But I re- 
member when we had to raid other meetings for audiences, so we 
wouldn’t be ashamed before speakers, and when there were just 
little groups of earnest thinkers and enthusiasts trying to influ- 
ence a few superintendents... . 


RITA HOCHHEIMER, Guest Editor 
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The closeup camera gives opportunity for full 
appreciation of Michelangelo’s famous “David” in 
THE TITAN, screen story of the artist and his 
work, Winner of an Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences’ award in 1951, THE TITAN 
has just recently been released in 16 mm. 
(Courtesy Contemporary Films, NYC). 


is probably fair to say that the 
European “film society movement” has 
not yet really taken hold in the United 
States. But there are a few places where 
film devotees have succeeded in running 
shows over a respectable period. At the 
. University of Chicago the Documentary 
Film Group, probably the oldest U. S. 
film society, has been operating continu- 
ously—and in the black—since 1951. It 
was started by a small group of students 
living in Chicago’s International House, 
which had housed film showings since 
1932. The group first pooled funds in- 
formally to screen documentaries. In 
time, however, they decided to expand 
their activities, and began using a campus 
auditorium where they opened their 
showings to fellow students for a small 
admission charge. About this time the 
emphasis on documentaries began to 
lessen until today, though the group re- 
tains its old name, documentaries comprise 
about a third of the total showings. 


It was not until the end of World War 
II, and the rebirth of full-seale student 
activities, that films really got attention 
on the University of Chicago campus. By 
1946, “Docfilm” was showing almost 20 
programs a quarter, four quarters a year; 
and thereafter many other student or- 
ganizations began showing films, most of 
them to raise funds. During 1950-51 the 
average number of pictures or programs 
described on the campus movie calendar 
was close to eight per week. Many of 
these were documentaries and experi- 
mental films, but fiction films predom- 
inated. They ranged from the usual clas- 
sies, like THE BirtH OF A NATION, BRIEF 
Encounter, LA GRANDE ILLUSION, ZERO 
De ete., to ToppER TAKES A 
Trip and TURNABOUT. 


Although the number of showings has 
declined somewhat since 1950, it is still 
impressive, and “Docfilm” continues its 
regular 20-show schedule. Decreases in 
University enrollment (and tightening of 
student budgets) make the financial go- 
ing a little harder. The group is fortu- 
nate in having a dependable audience, 
since it receives ordinarily no financial 
support from the University. Its box- 
office is watched almost as closely as in 
the commercial theater-—though in a 
somewhat different spirit. A recent sur- 
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| | On, the Chicago 


University Campus 


vey showed that a very small percentage 
of students ever go to campus showings 
at all—well under 5 percent, in fact. But 
these students, and other residents of the 
University community who sometimes 
take part in campus affairs, seem to come 
regularly, if they come at all. Some 
doubtless find films useful in their studies, 
from both the subject-matter and lan- 
guage standpoints. Campus showings are 
convenient, too, especially for dormitory 
residents, and usually cheaper than com- 
mercial showings. Perhaps most import- 
ant of all, films showings are taken for 
granted as part of the regular entertain- 
ment resources of the campus, and stu- 
dents often use them for brief periods of 
relaxation after study. 

Good physical facilities are available, 
moreover, for these campus showings. 
The hall most frequently used seats 170 
people, has a projection booth, automatic 
drapes, and a permanent 6’ x 8’ screen. 


_ The University will furnish projector and 


projectionist for a fee. At the same time, 


“Docfilm” owns two 16mm _projectors,. 


with a changeover arrangement to permit 
uninterrupted performances. The mem- 
bers have gradually accumulated other 
improvements too, such as soundproof 
sashes for the booth, a monitor speaker, 
and a 15” speaker in a reflex cabinet— 
which is a big help in getting better 
sound reproduction from 16mm prints. 
For larger audiences, the University 
will rent groups an auditorium seating 
about 1200 but lacking a booth. An out- 
standing feature is shown in this hall 


Stig Jarrel’s portrayal of the sadistic teacher in 

TORMENT brought him world acclaim. The Swedish 

film was winner of the Grand Prize in 1946 at 

the Cannes International Film Festival. (Courtesy, 
Brandon Films, NYC). 


By ERNEST CALLENBACH 


each year during orientation week for 
new students. Large audiences can also 
be handled in the International House 
auditorium when no showings or other 
events are scheduled there. 


The University of Chicago has no 
courses dealing specifically with films— 
a fact which may account in part for the 
extracurricular popularity of films on the 
eampus. But intensive study of motion 
pictures is carried on by a good many 
students. “Docfilm” has its own library 
and subscribes to many film periodicals. 
It also owns a small collection of prints 
for study. The University, in addition, 
offers courses on the social aspects of 
film as a mass-communication medium. 
“Doefilm” members work on production 
projects from time to time, their most 
ambitious to date being a 20-minute docu- 
mentary, Housine AMERICA’s STUDENTS, 
which was produced in 1947 but never 
distributed. The group occasionally con- 
tracts to do editing and scripting work, 
both for University departments and out- 
side agencies. 

Aside from this type of technical edu- 
eation of its members, “Docfilm” tries- to 
give its audiences the chance to develop a 
closer appreciation of films. Mimeo- 
graphed notes are handed out at show- 
ings, and some showings are followed by 
round-table discussions in a nearby class- 
room. These have proved highly success- 
ful as compared to lectures. Thus as time 
goes on, increasing numbers of students 
leave the University prepared to be crit- 
ical of films—in the same way that, as 
educated people, they are prepared to be 
critical of books. In view of the changes 
which seem to be in store for the film in- 
dustry, this body of informed public 
opinion should play an increasingly im- 
portant role. 


ERNEST CALLENBACH became interested in 
films through the Documentary Film Group 
at University of Chicago. In Paris, in 1949, 
he made an informal study of the French 
film industry. Since his return he has been 
continuing his studies of film and other 
communication media at the University of 
Chicago. He is author of “U. S. Film 
Journalism — A Survey” published in the 
Hollywood Quarterly and of numerous 
reviews, he was an instructor at University 
of Chicago in a course on “The Motion 
Picture — Modern Interpreter of Social 
Problems.” 
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Teaching tools of superior quality, YAF filmstrips are guar- 
anteed to satisfy curriculum requirements. 

Equally important, each YAF filmstrip print lasts longer 
because it is vacuumated* before shipment. This prolongs 
filmstrip life without extra cost to you. 


With each set of YAF filmstrips, you get a YAF file box. 
Sturdily built, attractively designed, the YAF box provides 


convenient storage and index. 


*For free vacuumated* story—yours without obligation—just drop us a line! 


Send for your free catalog of Young America filmstrips. 


Young America Films, Inc. 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. Dept. FN-9 
Use this coupon to request free circular describing YAF amazing offer 


of Viewlex $77.15 projector, yours without charge with purchase of 


YAF filmstrips. 


Name. 


School 


Address 


City 


ART FILMS IN BROOKLYN MUSEUM SCHOOL 


HE Brooklyn Museum Art School 

(Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, NY) 
has been running an interesting series of 
art film programs. First, in February, fea- 
tured “the artist as actor”: Charles Chap- 
lin in THE PAwNnsHop, THE Cure, Easy 
Street. March was “What is modern 
art”: Lascaux—CrapLE Or MAn’s Art, 
Conco Art, THE Loon’s NECKLACE, Ex- 


PERIENCE Or CusisM. April’s topic was 
“the artist’s new canvas”: BROTHERHOOD 
Or Man, Becone, Dutt Care!, PEN 
Pornt Discussion, Dots, PoULETTE GRISE, 
Bounpary Lines, No Crepit. “Every man 
an artist” (May program) featured Na- 
MATJIRA, PRIMITIVE ARTISTS OF HAITI, 
Henri Rousseau and GRANDMA 


THIS 


MODERN AGE 


Far East, Iran, European unity, new educa- 4 
tional and many, other world topics. 


BRITISH 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 


Write for complete listings 


News 


INSPIRING TEACHERS 
NEEDED MELBY TELLS 
NY COUNCIL 


N Friday and Saturday, July 11th and 

12th, the New York State Audio- 
Visual Council held its annual summer con- 
ference at the American Museum of Natural 
History. Council membership is composed of 
those who devote twenty-five per cent or more 
of their professional time to audio-visual in- 
struction in the State, and it is this group 
which is actively concerned with teacher- 
training in this field, and better utilization 
of audio-visual materials. By invitation a 
similiar State group, the New Jersey Audio- 
Visual Leadership Council, joined with the 
New York group to make this a two-State 
conference. 

The Conference was presided over by Prof. 
Irene F. Cypher of New York University, 
president of the New York State Council. 
Greetings were brought to the group from 
the Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
N.E.A. by the acting president, Prof. Paul 
Witt of Columbia University. The conference 
planning committee was co-chaired by Miss 
Ursula Moran, President of the Metropoli- 
tan-New York Branch and Harvey J. Wolt- 
man, President of the New Jersey Leader- 
ship Council. 

Interest for the Friday program was cen- 
tered on The Curriculum in Action. Every 
effort was made to bring to those attending 
a picture of how audio-visual programs were 
operating in the communities of the two 
States. For classroom teachers there was a 
series of ‘‘How-To-Do-It’’ workshops on 
how to make handmade lantern slides, 
dioramas, silk screens and stencils, feltboards 
and science demonstration materials. There 
was also a large exhibit at which the mate- 
rials and equipment of 42 producers and dis- 
tributors were on view. 

On Saturday morning, in addition to a 
business session, there was a series of screen- 
ings of the latest teaching films and film- 
strips. This was followed at 1 p.m. by a 
luncheon at which the guest speaker was 
Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University. Dean Melby 
spoke on the role of the teacher in modern 
education, and the great need for teachers 
with inspiration and qualities of leadership 
which would enable them to serve as dynamic 
examples of democratic ideals for the stu- 
dents in their classes. He stressed the need 
for understanding and integrity in the teach- 
ing profession, and the ability to inspire 
boys and girls to the true value of human 
relations as well as to provide the funda- 
mentals of factual information. 

The conference was attended by teachers, 
principles and superintendents from both 
States. 

The planning committee felt that it af- 
forded a fine opportunity for a sharing of 
views and experiences, as well as affording 


a chance to see and find out about new ma- 
terials and methods. 
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STANDARDS UNIFICATION 
DISCUSSED BY 23 NATIONS 


ELEGATIONS from 23 nations at- 

tended a two-day meeting in June to 
discuss world-wide standards of practice and 
equipment in the field of motion pictures. 
The meeting was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity in conjunction with the 2nd Trien- 
nial General Assembly of the 33-nation In- 
ternational Organization for Standardiza- 
tion (ISO) 

F. T. Bowditch of National Carbon (Cleve- 
land, Ohio), was chairman of all the motion 
picture committee meetings. Mr. Bowditch 
is Engineering Vice-President of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television Engineers 
(SMPTE) which sponsors the work carried 
out in the U.S. by the American Standards 
Association’s Sectional Committee on Stand- 
ards for Motion Pictures, PH22. Chairman 
of the American motion picture delegation 
was Dr. D. R. White, Photo Products Dept., 
E. I. duPont de Nemours Company. The U.S. 
delegation included represenatives of the 
Navy Dept., Ansco, General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp., Eastman Kodak Co., National 
Bureau of Standards, Dept. of the Army, 
RCA Victor, Altec Lansing Corp., Motion 
Picture Research Council, Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, National 
Carbon Co., J. A. Maurer, Inc., Bell & Howell 
Co., duPont, and Du-Art Film Laboratories. 


HEALTH FILMS INVITED 


HE American Public Health Assoc. will 
hold its usual extensive motion picture 


program during the course of its annual- 


meeting, October 20-24, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Committee Co-Chairmen are interested 
in receiving specific information concerning 
health films produced within the past 18 
months, with the end in view of utilizing the 
occasion for selected premiere film showings 
to the professional personnel of public health. 
Co-Chairmen are David S, Ruhe, M.D. (2 
East 103rd St., NYC 29) and Granville Lari- 
more, M.D. (N.Y. State Dept. of Health, 18 
Dove St., Albany, NY). 


BuMINES CIRCULATION 
DOUBLES IN FIVE YEARS 


HOWINGS of Bureau of Mines edu- 

cational pictures have increased 110 
percent in the past five years, and re- 
corded attendance is 82 percent higher, it 
has been announced by Secretary of the 
Interior Osear L. Chapman. 

On minerals, fuels, natural resources 
of States and other related subjects, Bu- 
reau of Mines films were shown last year 
on 197,888 occasions to audiences totaling 
12,715,633 persons. An additional 43-mil- 
lion, it j is estimated, saw the films on tele- 
vision. These figures are in comparison 
with 94,443 showings in 1946, to 6,987,- 
896 persons. 

The Bureau of Mines has 6,298 prints 
on hand of 88 subjects in its free loan li- 
brary, though 26 of these are silent and 
are to be withdrawn from circulation. 
Five new films are in preparation. 
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B.I.S. HEAD DEPARTS 


RS. KATHRYN PARKER, for the 
past 21/-years head of British Infor- 
mation Services’ films division in the U.S., 
sailed on the Queen Elizabeth, July 16, for 
a leave-of-absence before commencing a new 
assignment for the British Foreign Office. 
Interviewed on the eve of her departure, 
Mrs. Parker spoke warmly of her associations 
in this country and expressed gratitude to 
Film News ‘‘for the opportunity to say a 
few words directly to all BIS friends in 
the U.S., particularly because so many peo- 
ple seem to have wondered whether my de- 
parture, in conjunction with the termination 
of the Crown Film Unit, does not mean some 
major change in our organization. 


‘*My departure,’’ she explained, ‘‘is a 
routine transfer to another post in the For- 
eign Service. As for the Crown Film Unit, 
it has never been the sole source of supply. We 
have always drawn upon the many other 
excellent documentary units which exist in 
Britain, to enrich our lists. At the same 
time,’’ she added, ‘‘it is a great pleasure 
that WAKING PoINT, among the last of the 
Crown Film Unit productions, won the Oscar 
in the Civil Defense class at the Cleveland 
Film Festival recently, which means that 
two BIS films produced by the Crown Film 
Unit have distinguished themselves in the 
United States—the other being DAYBREAK IN 
Unt which won the 1949 Hollywood Oscar.’’ 


‘*The interesting thing to me, on looking 
back over my own term with BIS here, and 
also over the periods of my predecessors,’’ 
Mrs. Parker remarked, ‘‘is that, when war- 
time funds and subsidies were withdrawn 
and our films had to sink or swim in the 
main commercial stream of distribution, they 


“LISTENING CENTER” 
IS CONVENTION FEATURE 


APE recordings of all sessions of this 

year’s NAVA convention will be avail- 
able for playback in a ‘‘ listening center,’’ to 
be operated under the auspices of the Rec- 
ording Committee. This will make it possible 
for members and exhibitors to hear what 
went on in sessions ~~ were unable to at- 
tend. 


ALA CONFERENCE FILMS 


HERE were two official screenings at 

the American Library Association 71st 
Annual Conference, held in New York in 
July. Films shown: IMPRESSIONABLE YEARS 
(U.S. Dept. of State), filmed in the N.Y. 
Public Library; THaT THE DEAF May SPEAK 
(Campus Film Productions for the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, NYC); STupENT 
At OxrorD (Julien Bryan-McGraw Hill, 
NYC); Voices oF THE PEOPLE and FREE- 
DOM OF THE PRESS (United World Films, 
NYC); PEoPLES ALONG THE MISSISSIPI and 
THE Liprary Story (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Il.). 


went on triumphantly. US audiences have 
accepted them increasingly in the theaters, 
on the television screen, in the classroom; and 
in all manner of specialized interest fields. 
Yet none of these films are produced pri- 
marily for commercial distribution, nor even 
specifically tailored to American tastes— 
which shows there must be an inherent re- 
ceptivity in them, despite differences of ap- 
proach, of accent, of locale. This is an en- 
couraging thing, when you translate it into 
terms of mutual understanding across bar- 
riers of unlike civilizations.’’ © 
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- +. says a college film library, of “our experience 
Peerless 
protection keeps our films in good condition, 
enables us to show them more frequently 
without replacing — and thus has resulted in 


with Peerless Film Treatment. 


appreciable economy.” 


Yes, Peerless Film Treatment starts new prints 
off right, keeps them in good condition longer. 
So, specify “Peerless Film Treatment” in your 
purchase orders for films. Send your untreated 
prints to Peerless licensee nearest you. 


Write for list of licensees. 


165 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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Films in Public Libraries 
Ohio Circuit-Go-Round 


By KARLINE BROWN 


The story of the Western Ohio Film Circuit, as administered 
by the Cincinnati Public Library 


l — film fever has spread through 

the State of Ohio. Now three re- 
gions are lending motion pictures through 
the circuit plan. Others have a film rental 
under consideration. 

The Northern Ohio Film Circuit admin- 
istered by the Cleveland Public Library, 
first of the three to be formed (1948), 
was operated originally as an experiment 
under a Carnegie grant. Its member li- 
braries now contribute annually to its 
support. 

The Eastern Ohio Film Cireuit trans- 
cends state boundaries. Its administrator 
is the Oglebay Institute Library in West 
Virginia, but it serves chiefly Eastern 
Ohio. It has been in operation since Sep- 
tember 1950. 

Organized just a few months later than 
the Oglebay Institute Cireuit, the West- 
ern Ohio Cireuit has eight public libraries 
as members: Dayton, Fremont, Hamilton, 
Lima, Piqua, Springfield, Tiffin, Van Wert. 


ORGANIZATION, OPERATION 


It was largely through the organiza- 
tional efforts of Walter Brahm and Mil- 
dred Sandoe of the Ohio State Library 
that the Western Ohio Film Cireuit came 
into being. Since several adjacent public 
libraries in Western Ohio had indicated 
a demand for film lending services, the 
feasibility of cooperative planning in 
this area was discussed at meetings at- 
tended by Carl Vitz, chief librarian of 
the Cincinnati Publie Library. 

As Mr. Brahm and Miss Sandoe went 
about Western Ohio in performance of 
their duties, with right good will and 
equal energy they bespoke the assets and 
felicities of circuit film lending. As re- 
sult, a nucleus of public libraries signi- 
fied willingness to join, and the Cincin- 
nati Public Library—because of its loea- 
tion and experience in film lending—was 
designated to administer the neophyte cir- 
euit. Details of the plan were then an- 
nounced to potential circuit libraries. 


At this point the operation of a re- 
gional film cireuit such as ours should be 
explained. Perhaps some day one or 
more of the participating libraries will 
tell their story of the Western Ohio Film 
Cireuit in these columns, but today this is 
just a general administrative report. 
Each library contributes $725 annually 
for film purchase and operating costs. 
Selection of films is made by the Cincin- 
nati Public Library, but circuit members 
indicate needs. Films are divided into 
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packages and rotated among the partici- 
pants monthly on an established schedule. 
At month’s end each library sends its 
package on to another circuit unit, and 
receives a package of films in turn from 
still another library. Through this ar- 
rangement each member library has the 
use of thousands of dollars worth of films 
annually for a contribution of only $725. 

The unit libraries rapidly become old 
hands at film servicing. To initiate the 
Cireuit into basic techniques of film 
evaluation and discussion, routines of in- 
spection and lending, an organization 
workshop was held at the Cincinnati 
Public Library a month before lending 
began. Highlight of the sessions was at- 
tendance at the weekly civic luncheon of 
the Cincinnati Woman’s City Club 
where the Circuit representatives parti- 
cipated in a film forum in action based 
on PREFACE TO A Lire. The Director of 
Psychiatry at the Cincinnati Child Guid- 
ance Home served as discussion leader. 
On returning to the Films and Record- 
ings Center the workshop appraised the 
forum, went on to correlation of books 
and films, to training in motion picture 
projector operation, and instruction in 
the care of prints. 

The Cireuit got off te a flying start. 
The first month’s impressive lending fig- 
ures were 840 showings to an attendance 
of 35,081; by March 1952 this had in- 
creased to 2,129 showings to an attend- 
ance of 104,511. 

A second annual circuit workshop was 
held in May 1952, at which emphasis was 
placed on the film needs of the unit. Mo- 
tion pictures were screened with a view 
to selection; community demand for spe- 
cifie subject areas was discussed at length 
—more child development and mental 
health, art and music, religion, nature, 
teen-age, and always more children’s 
films. Acquiring of new films is now un- 
der way for the coming season, among 
them NANOOK OF THE NorTH, WILLIAMS- 
BURG RESTORED, and other titles. 

Cireuit members are sent lists of films 
by packages as well in advance of the 
lending period as possible, so that pro- 
grams in and out of the member libraries 


KARLINE BROWN, head of the Cincinnati 
Public Library’s Films and Recordings Center 
since it was established in 1947, is a mem- 
ber of the American Library Association’s 
Audio-Visual Board and contributes to 
professional publications and newspapers. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI 
AND HAMILTON COUNTY 


Population: 718,785 

Film Service started March 1947 

1951 Film Budget: $5,000 

Films Owned: 540 

Circulation for 1951: 11,279 

Attendance: 645,182 

Chief Librarian: Carl Vitz 

Film Librarian: Karline Brown 

Staff: Six full time and 3 part time em- 
ployees. (Staff services other audio- 
visual materials as well as films.) 


PACKAGE MAKEUP 


In the thought that the contents of a 
cireuit film package may be of interest to 
our readers, here is a list of what went 
out in Number 1: 

ANGRY Boy, ADVENTURES OF BUNNY Rab- 
BIT, BIRTH OF A VOLCANO, CAMOUFLAGE IN 
NATURE, THE CHALLENGE, CHALLENGE: Sci- 
ENCE AGAINST CANCER, CHILDREN OF HOLL- 
AND, CHILDREN IN TROUBLE, CITY OUT OF 
DARKNESS, DAREDEVILS OF THE ALPS, Ex- 
CURSIONS IN SCIENCE No. 3, FREIGHT YARD, 
GHOSTS OF THE GOLDEN WEST, GREY OWL’S 
LITTLE BROTHER, GROWTH OF FLOWERS, HE 
Acts His AGE, HERE CoMES THE CIRCUS, 
HYMN OF THE NATIONS, INDIA: ASIA’s NEW 
Voice, INTRODUCING THE NEW WORKER TO 
His Jos, Let’s ALL SING TOGETHER No. 1, 
Let’s Go TO THE Movies, MEETING EMo- 
TIONAL NEEDS IN CHILDHOOD, MIRACLE OF 
CASINO, MIRACLE OF TIME, NANOOK OF THE 
NortH, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, PROMISE 
OF PAKISTAN, Rocky MOUNTAIN TROUT, 
ScuLpTurRING Is Fun, SEARCH FOR HAPPI- 
NESS, SouTH AFRICA’S MODERN CITIES, 
SQUEAK THE SQUIRREL, TOUCHDOWN THRILLS 
oF 1950, WorLD SERIES oF 1947, YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL ParRK, NATIONAL GALLERY. 


may have advance planning. Age level 
and community interests are taken into 
account in making up each film package, 
so that subjects such as nature study, 
music, fine arts, travel, history, biogra- 
phy, sports, child development, foreign 
affairs, and human relations are usually 
represented. Film packages go from li- 
brary to library ten months of the year. 
In July and August they come in to 
roost at the Cincinnati Publie Library 
where they are cleaned and renovated, in- 
spected for damage and necessary re- 
placements. New films are also added dur- 
ing this period. 

The Cireuit members appear to value 
the service. They report that film lending 
has brought new life and new patrons 
into their libraries, new interests to their 
communities. Their promotion via press, 
lists, radio and television, has shown real 
imagination and freshness. 

For the coming season at the sugges- 
tion of one of the member libraries, we 
plan to have the cover of the Cireuit 
catalog enlarged as a poster so that each 
library’s patrons may have a graphic ex- 
planation of the cireuit idea . . . for, 
make no mistake about it, film service is 
a powerful public relations tool. 


Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FILM FOR JU- 
VENILE AUDIENCES, by Henri Storck 
(UNESCO, publ.) 


This study of the movies’ influence on 
youth should be in every educator’s hands. 
It will supply them with useful informa- 
tion on activities and research in other 
countries, and suggest new approaches 
to the production of films for children. 


THE CINEMA 1952, edited by Roger 
Manvell (Penguin Books, publ.) 


Robert Flaherty, Sergei Eisenstein and 
excerpts from six widely acclaimed Brit- 
ish films are among the outstanding fea- 
tures comprising the latest issue, copiously 
illustrated, of this unique annual pub- 
lication. 


THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE CA- 
THEDRAL, by T. S. Eliot (Harcourt 
Brace, publ.) 


A significant example of the flexibility 
of the film medium ean be found in this 
tasteful and splendidly illustrated volume. 
Director George Hoellering’s preface is 
a most pertinent comment on the prob- 
lems faced by every adaptator. 


NEEWSREELS ACROSS THE WORLD, 
by P. Baechlin and M. Muller- 
Strauss (UNESCO, publ.) 


A comprehensive analysis of the news- 
reel, whether informative, educational or 
merely entertaining, as a major means of 
international mass communication. 


THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED, by 
Merle Miller (Doubleday, publ.) 


An objective and timely report, spon- 
sored by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, on the black-listing of popular 
entertainers by private pressure groups. 
The author documents carefully and in 
a convincing manner, the dangers to our 
democratic institutions of this regret- 
tably widespread practice. 


MOTION PICTURES ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
by James R. Cameron (Cameron, 
publ.) 


The complex history of the film indus- 
try’s progress is told in this imposing 
volume. It is a real treasure chest of 
aceurate and authentic information, 
where every movie lover and technician 
will find what he wants to know. 


PERIODICALS, BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, GUIDES 


. . . The Natural History Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Museum of Natural History 
(Central Park West at 81st St., NYC) has 
initiated a new department devoted to 
reviewing films in its particular field of 
interest... . The Jewish Audio-Visual Re- 
view, 2nd Annual Edition, lists and reviews 
those films and filmstrips considered over 
the past 12 months by the National Coun- 
cil on Jewish Audio-Visual Materials. Clas- 
sifications are: Bible, Jewish Festivals, 
Israel, Inter-Cultural, Song, and General. 
The Council is sponsored by and its Review 
published by the Américan Association for 
Jewish Education, 1776 Broadway, NYC 19. 
. . . You will find in the Spring issue of 
The Quarterly of Film, Radio & Television 
(U. of California publ.) a most informa- 
tive article on the film industry in India, 
the second largest in the world ... . In 
Films in Review (for May) director Roy 
Rowland casts unexpected side-lights on 
the Western Movie as history, and (in the 
June-July issue) actor-director Paul Hen- 
reid discusses his twin functions with 
perspicacity and wit... .In the May num- 
ber of the Journal of the Society of Mo- 
tion Picture and Television Engineers, two 
interesting and documented articles deal 
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with the objectives, techniques and results 
of the Instructional Film Research program 
of the Penn. State College; a third article 
reports on the A-V Instruction Conference 
of the Nat’l Education Ass’n . .. The 
International Projectionist initiated in its 
June issue a new department devoted to 
the 16mm aspect of the trade . . . Colonial 
Cinema, in its March issue just reaching 
us, reports on the use of visual aids in In- 
dia during a campaign against disease... . 
Cinema 16 publishes a provocative pamph- 
let by Parker Tyler on the Japanese film 
Rashomon. ... A Selected Reading List on 
TV is available from the Dept. of Visual 
Aids, Newark Board of Education. .. . 
Films on Books & Libraries is compiled by 
the Ball State Teachers College of Muncie, 
Ind. . . . The Athletic Institute (209 8. 
State St., Chicago) publishes a compre- 
hensive Sports Film Guide, listing over 
1,000 titles and relevant data ($1-) ... 
The American Dental Ass’n (222 E. Su- 
perior St., Chicago) has a new catalogue 
of a wide variety of visual aids for dental 
health education. ... A list of free films 


on travel, industry and sports is available 
from Ideal Pictures (65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago) . . . Over 250 titles are listed 


JUST OUT! 


1952-53 
FREE CATALOG 
of 


CLASSROOM 
and 
AUDITORIUM FILMS 
including 
120 FREE FILMS! 


New York 17, N._Y. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, Inc. 


Write Dept. F-N 


347 MADISON AVENUE 


Write for new catalog of 


16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
@ 48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
@ 6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
@ 16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
— Sale and Rental — 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Visual Education Center Bldg., Floral Pk., N. Y. 


by Sterling Films (316 W. 57 St., NYC), 
including Hawley-Lord’s Kodachrome Out- 
door Adventure Stories. . . . General Mo- 
tors (1775 Broadway, NYC) offers in its 
1952 catalog several additions to its varied 
selection of free films as a part of its 
publie relations activities. ... The many 
aspects of French culture and life are 
reflected in the interesting catalog of the 
Franco-American A-V Distribution Center 
(934 Fifth Av., NYC) ... Lists of U. 8. 
Government Films for School & Industry, 
now numbering over 2,500, are available 
from United World Films: (1445 Park Ave., 
NYC). 


CORRECTION 


In listing the new Bailey Films’ 
catalogue in our last issue, we let a 
typo slip by. The correct number on 
DeLongpre is 6509 (not 5609). We 
hope too many requests for this cata- 
logue have not already gone astray. 
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PREVIEWS 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
Administrative Film 


and Assistant 


ENTHUSIASM PLUS A-V 


= is more important than ever that 
good materials be used in the class- 
rooms of our country. Modern education 
must of necessity prepare our students to 
live in a complicated world; a world of 
many new inventions and new methods 
of doing things. If the student is to be 
honestly and sincerely prepared, then 
good materials must be used in the prepa- 
ration process. Everyone concerned with 
what goes on in our classrooms should de- 
vote time and care to the selection from 
the vast array of instructional materials 
available. There is little exeuse today for 
uninteresting lessons. There is such a 
wealth of things to bring to any lesson 
that it seems we have almost reached the 
point where we can truly say the whole 
world is at our fingertips for classroom 
study—if we will remember to select 
wisely, in terms of pupil needs; use 
properly, in terms of what the material is 
designed to accomplish, and, if we will 
not be afraid to show a little enthusiasm 
for the material used and the subject 
matter portrayed. 


= Current Affairs Films (18 East 41st 
St., N.Y.C. 17) offers two new black & 
white filmstrips produced in collabora- 
tion with the Audio-Visual Materials 
Consultation Bureau of Wayne Univer- 
sity. Srorinc Our Nation’s Goops deals 
with the problem of adequate commercial 
warehousing and what it means to the 
life of the American public. It is an in- 
teresting presentation of the many types 
of services rendered by warehouses, and 
the facilities available to protect our 
food, furniture, grains, manufactured 
goods, cold storage products and a host 
of other commodities. This is good for 
consumer education classes, economics 
elasses and community project study 
groups. 

CoMMUNICATION SERVES Our NATION 
is intended for junior and senior high 
school study of the basic forms of com- 
munication, from smoke signals to tele- 
vision. The importance is stressed of the 
modern media to the lives of individuals 
and nations. This strip should prove help- 
ful to social studies classes in the con- 
sideration of the place of avenues and 
forms of communication in modern world 


affairs. 
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CREDO 


..Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 

..Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

.. lf title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


® Society for Vidual Education (1345 
West Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il.) 
has offered considerable new material re- 
cently. CONSERVING OuR AMERICA SERIES 
(4 strips, color) is produced in coopera- 
tion with the Conservation Education 
Commission of the National Wildlife 
Federation. Actual photographs show us 
how nature defends the soil against the 
carelessness of man, and what must be 
done if erosion is not to deprive us of one 
of our most priceless heritages—good 
soil. 

Punctuation (12 strips, 
color) deals with the problems of capital- 
ization, italies, and the use of the comma, 
hyphen, apostrophe, colon, semicolon, and 
quotation marks. Teachers will find the 
diagrams simple and clear. There are 
questions and exercises that should direct 
the thinking of the pupil and help him to 
see the value and importance of all forms 
of punctuation. 

* * * 


= Jam Handy Organization (2821 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.) offers 
good material for high school physics 
classes in five sets dealing with MaTrTer 
AND MOLECULES, FLuIps, Heat, MECHAN- 
Basic Evecrricity. The current im- 
portance of physies in science education 
makes these strips particularly valuable. 
They should help to stimulate interest in 
the subject matter and also in the class- 
room experiments described. 


This same company has recently issued 
a helpful pamphlet entitled Correlation 
of Elementary and Junior High School 
Science Filmstrips. This indicates page 
(and grade) correlation with leading 
textbooks, of filmstrips which we have 
previously reviewed in this column — 
HEALTH ADVENTURES, Sky SERIES, OUR 
Earth Serres, Water Lire Serres, and 
Basic Brrp Stupy. 


* * * 


= Eye Gate House (2716 - 41st Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y.) offers, as our 
readers know, a monthly series of film- 
strips. One that should be called to at- 
tention now is entitled Scrence In 
Everypay Lire (9 strips, color). This 
series deal with simple, scientific explana- 
tions of water, air, soil, sounds, light, 
what makes weather, and other basic sci- 
entific facts—the everyday phenomena 
which every child observes. The class- 
room teacher will find the information 
helpful, both for explanatory details, and 
in preparing pupils for further work in 
science at the elementary level. 


ws Young America Films (18 East 41 St., 
N.Y.C.) offers a new series entitled CHIL- 
DREN OF THE ORIENT. These original stories 
written by Gertrude Jacobs give us a pic- 
ture of boys and girls in Arabia, India, 
China, Turkey, the Philippines and Egypt. 
In each instance the story itself is one 
which will hold the interest of American 
youngsters. There is a nice feeling for line 
and color in the drawings. Details present- 
ed will prove helpful in conveying an idea 
of the life and customs of the country. 
The series can be recommended as a real 
help to any teacher who is trying to convey 
an appreciation for and understanding of 
other people and lands. These are particu- 
larly good for elementary level and social 
studies groups. 


Left: Children and adults together enjoy the firecrackers and cheerful noises of AN INDIAN HOLIDAY 

(from CHILDREN OF THE ORIENT, Young America release recently cited as among the outstanding 

series of the past year). . . . Right: Children love the fanciful story of DANCING BREAD, and others 

in the FOLK TALES, LEGENDS AND STORIES set (Knowledge Builders release). Both these series were 
written by Gertrude Jacobs of International Education Materials Corporation. . . . 


* 
: 
The loaf danced cll day and most of the nigh! 


= Steel With a Thousand Qualities (38 
| mins., color) is a Lebanon Steel Foundry 


presentation of casting operations, from 
blueprint to testing of completed samples. 
It also includes interesting examples of 
uses by modern industry. Free, except for 
transportation charges, from 27 Modern 
Talking Picture Service libraries (head 
office, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20). 
Among other industrial films available 
from this source is Winter Wonder (9 
mins.), dealing with snow-melting systems 
that incorporate the principles of radiant 
heat. This is primarily for technical 
schools, engineering societies, etc. 


= Facts About Your Figure and Figures 
Are Fashion are two recent color films 
available from The Warner Brothers Co., 
325 Lafayette St., Bridgeport 1, Conn. The 
first is informational concerning founda- 
; tion garments, for high school and junior 


merchandising purposes, and for women’s 
clubs. 


= New Horizons for Industry (20 mins. 
color) tells the story of precision castings 
on behalf of Austenal Laboratories, and 
is for industrial designers, production 
specialists and professional schools. For 
loan information write Coleman Produc- 
tions, 56 W..45th St., NYC 36. 


a Grandma Moses, remarkable study in 
color of this grand old lady and of her 
amazing paintings, has been showing the- 
atrically to enthusiastic audiences in New 
York. Produced by Falcon Films, Ince., 
this intimate and unusual subject is avail- 
able theatrically, non-theatrically and for 
television, from A. F. Films, Ine., 1600 
Broadway, NY 19. 


T @ United for Defense (10 min.) tells the 
story of the United Defense Fund and its 
activities for the armed forces, defense 
workers and Korean war victims. It is 
available in both 35mm and 16mm through 
Community Chests and Councils of Amer- 
ica Ine., 155 E. 44th St., NYC. 


college girls. The second is designed for 


~ 


= Blunden Harbor (20 mins.) represents 
an earnest effort to show how the Kwa- 
kiut] Indians on Vancouver Island really 
live, and take their living from the sea. 
Reality is not often glamorous, but is im- 
portant to know. . .. The past is remem- 
bered in dancing, chanting, and the still 
existent custom of ‘‘burying’’ the dead 
in coffins high in the trees. For sale $100 
or rent at $4.50 from Orbit Films, 1408 
E. 48rd St., Seattle 5, Washington. 


m= Dances of the Kwakiutl (10 mins., 
color) is a collection of sequences from 
the ancient pantomime dances originally 
part of the Winter Ceremonial. The music 
for these dances was recorded on location. 
Most interesting feature of the film are 
the masks used. For sale $100, rent $4.50 
from Orbit Films, 1408 E. 43rd St., Seattle 
5, Washington. 


ANOTHER 
CONTEMPORARY EXCLUSIVE 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 


presents 
ITAN 
Story of MICHELANGELO 
Narrated by FREDERIC MARCH 


Rental apply 
Available in 16 mm 
Exclusively from — 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 
New York 16, N. Y. 


"WRITE" HOME 


MERICAN GI’s in Korea will be 

able to correspond by “talking letter” 
with their families back home as the 
result of a shipment of 12 Revere tape 
recorders and 4,800 reels of “Scotch” 
sound recording tape that left St. Paul 
for the Orient recently. 

The recorders and tape are a gift to 
the army service clubs in Korea from the 
Revere Camera Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturers of Revere tape recorders and 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul, makers of “Seotech” 
sound recording tape. 

Minnesota’s Governor C. Elmer Ander- 
son officiated at an informal send-off 
ceremony in St. Paul and personally tape- 
recorded a ‘talking letter” to General 
Matthew B. Ridgway and General James 
A. Van Fleet. Duplicate tape-recordings 
of the governor’s message will go to each 
of the six stationary army service clubs 
behind the lines in Korea where the tape 
recorders will be located for use by the 
fighting men. 

Each of the 4,800 special “talking let- 
ter” reels of sound recording tape—total- 
ing nearly half a million feet of magnetic 
tape—will hold a 10 minute recording. 
In all they will provide some 48,000 min- 
utes of “talking letter” conversation be- 
tween GI’s and their families. 

Recipients can listen to them and also 
record a return message to the service- 
man free of charge. 


CORRELATED 


Programof 
Educational Films 
For Classroom Use! 


60 BASIC FILMS on the wonders of 


descriptive catalo 


Almanac Films Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave. 18, N.Y. 


3 
the Na’ N te al Scie tifi Wor. 
BOTANY — 
CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS 
ASTRONOMY — ORNI- 
 THOLOGY — ZOOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY — MUSIC 
: AND ART — INDUSTRIAL 
SCIENCE — GENERAL 
SCIENCE — VOCATIONAL 
ARTS — AMERICAN 


(Left to right) Screening Committee Chairmen: Mrs. Ruth Mat- 
son (Mental Health) Robert Ebright (Industrial Training) W. T. 
Foultz (Safety); Ada Bel Beckwith (Cultural Arts); Marietta 
Darsie (Travel); Elizabeth Hunady (Informational); Earl Car- 
penter (Sales Promotion & Marketing); C. J. Dover (Free Enter- 
prise-Economic Education); Dale Cannon (Public Relations). 


Sth Annual 
CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


ot fpr nse 300 members and guests of the Cleveland Film Council helped select 
eleven winners in a like number of categories at Cleveland’s 5th Annual Film 
Festival held in June. As in other years, the one-day meeting was climaxed by a dinner 
at which the Oscars were presented, by film critic Ward Marsh this time, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. O. H. Coelln, Jr., Business Screen editor and publisher, was 
guest speaker. Curtis Lee Smith weleomed the Cleveland Film Council members into 
affiliate membership in the city’s Chamber of Commerce of which he is president and 
which has taken the Cleveland Film Festival under its wing. Mr. Smith also announced 
that a film information service has been established at the Chamber of Commerce head- 
quarters. 

Of nearly 450 films sereened by ten committees of subject specialists, 90 were 
shown at the Festival, and of this number the following were chosen for awards: 


e NUMBER OF 
CATEGORY ENTRIES AWARD WINNER 
Public Relations f THE MARK OF C 
Anheuser Busch, Ine., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mental Health 5 THE HIGH WALL 
Anti-Defamation League 
Industrial Training 7 THE INNER MAN STEPS OUT 
General Electric Co. 
Safety 10 A CLOSED BOOK 
Farm Bureau Insurance Companies 
Travel 7 ARIZONA — LAND OF COLOR AND 
CONTRAST 
Standard Oil of California 
Informational 10 DRUG ADDICTION 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF A CAT 
Alexander Hammid 
Civil Defense 9 WAKING POINT 
British Information Services 
Free Enterprise — 
Economie Education 7 BACKFIRE 
American Economie Foundation 
Cultural Arts 11 GUATEMALA, LAND OF LOOMS 
Allen-Moore Productions, Ine. 
Sales Promotion & Marketing 8 THE DIRTY LOOK 


Gulf Refining Co. 


PREVIEWS 


By RC 


A “flying fox”’ 


ARNHEM LAND 


HEIR origin shrouded by the mist of 
antiquity, the aborigines of Australia 
are a race apart. Nomadic hunters and food 
gatherers, they yet have complicated sys- 
tems of government, social organization, 
moral and religious beliefs. The southern 
tribes have all but vanished and decline has 
been tragically rapid in other parts of 
the country. In tropical Arnhem Land, how- 
ever (north east section of the Northern 
Territory), on a 32,000 square mile reserve, 
there are some 3,000 to 4,000 aborigines 
who still live as their ancestors did before 
the coming of the white man to the ancient 
island continent of Australia. This film is a 
record of the scientific survey made by an 
Australian-American expedition to Arnhem 
Land, one of the most primitive and least- 
known parts of Australia, perhaps of the 
world. 
Financed jointly by the National Geo- 
graphic Society of America, the Smith- 
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A STORY 


T was in 1802 that Eleuthere Irenee du- 

Pont de Nemours came from France to 
build, on the banks of the Brandywine in 
Maryland, a mill for the production of black 
powder, urgently needed by the young Amer- 
ican nation for hunting, land clearance, min- 
ing and self-protection. The company he 
founded has grown to be the country’s larg- 
est producer of diversified chemicals and 
chemical products, in 71 plants located in 25 
States. This remarkable growth has resulted 
largely from research—in the homes of 
early principals of the duPont family at 
first, and in specially constructed labora- 
tories as the company developed. It is there- 
fore fitting that its 150th anniversary film 
should be A Story or RESEARCH. 


: 


REVIEWS 


weir 


d in Arnhem Land. 


sonian Institute, and the Australian De- 
partment of Information, the expedition’s 
members (11 Australians and 5 Americans) 
brought back specimens of 15,000 fish, 
13,500 plants, 800 birds, and 600 animal 
skins, much archaeological and sociological 
material, examples of unique primitive X-ray 
and other art, recordings of legends, and 
the footage of this fascinating film. 

Beautifully photographed in color over 
a period of eight months, it is rich in the 
wonders and vagaries of nature and con- 
tains material of interest to the general 
public, the classroom teacher, the specialist 
in botany, entomology, icthyology, zoology, 
anthropology, as also to the student of art, 
music and the dance. 


20 mins., color. Produced by the De- 
partment of the Interior for the Aus- 
tralian National Film Board. For 
rent $5 and purchase $170, from the 
Australian News & Information 
Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 20. 


SEARCH 


Of its 87,000 men and women workers, 
5,000 staff duPont’s 38 amazing research 
and development laboratories. In A Story 


Or RESEARCH an insight is given into how - 


and why $47-million are spent, as in 1951, on 
this phase of company operations. The film 
settles then to a follow-through presentation 
of chemical research which should quicken 
general interest in the subject and stimulate 
classroom viewers to think of science, more 
Specifically chemistry, as a career. 


20 mins., color. Produced in Holly- 
wood for the DuPont Co. Available 
without charge except transportation 
costs, from Movies U.S.A., Inc., 729 
Seventh Ave., NYC 19. 


LOUIS PASTEUR— 
Man of Science 


ASTEUR, lifelong champion of logic 

and commonsense as basic to scientific 
method, lived to see his works perpetuated 
not only by a great Institute of Research 
in Paris, but by a complete and worldwide 
revolution in medicine. His contributions to 
industry and other forms of occupation were 
immeasurably great also. This film permits 
a glimpse now and then into his private life 
but, as its title indicates, is primarily con- 
cerned with his public and scientific activi- 
ties, beginning with his disproval of the 
theory of spontaneous generation. Louis 
Pasteur, MAN oF SCIENCE would therefore 
seem more readily adaptable for use in the 
General Science and Biology classroom than 
others of the several Pasteur films produced 
in Hollywood and elsewhere. Utilization of 
French footage, and a French actor who 
really looks like the French scientist as we 
know him from his pictures, appeal to us 
also as giving more all-round verity. At the 
same time a well-paced narration, backed 
by a pleasant and inconspicuous musical 
background, and the general theme of Pas- 
teur’s struggle against the hidebound the- 
orists of his time, make this film effective 
for general audience as well as classroom 
showing. 

28 min., b&w. Produced by Viking 
Films, with the cooperation of the Pas- 
teur Institute (Pris). For sale at $100 
from Sterling Films, Inc., 316 W. 57th 
St., NYC 19. For rent from your local 
dealer. 


Let’s Go 
TROOP CAMPING 


HIS was made to encourage leaders not 
to be afraid of the camping phase of 
the Girl Scout program and shows none of 
the difficulties that may arise in spite of 
planning. But it is a neat, serviceable tool 
for its purpose. Parents and girls will also 
enjoy it. 
20 mins. Available for sale or rent 
from Visual Aids Service, Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A., 155 E. 44th St., NYC 17. 


NOW READY 
THE VITAL NEW FILM 
FOR EVERY AMERICAN 


“YOU CAN 
DO IT!" 


Why We Should All 
Register and Vote 


THE FACTS ON THE 4 I'S — 
INDIFFERENCE 
INCONVENIENCE 
ILLNESS 
IGNORANCE 


Non-Partisan for use by all who want a 
living Democracy in the great American 
heritage— 

Timely for the 1952 Campaign— 

Right for local, state and national elections 
for years, 

BE READY TO SERVE YOUR AREA 
ORDER YOUR PRINTS TODAY! 


15 Min. B&W Sound Sale $75 
"Sales Division 
BRANDON FILMS, INC. 
200 West 57th Street, New York 19 


Important Films on 


Z 

VIRGINIA 

“EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LIFE IN 
WILLIAMSBURG”—a delightful au- 
thentic story of everyday life in the 
locale that gave America freedom. 

“WILLIAMSBURG RESTORED” — 
the fascinating-complete story of 
Virginia’s 250 year old colonial capi- 
tal from early days to present—how 
and why it was restored. 


Each Film in Color 


44 mins.—sound—16 mm. 
Rental $5.00 Sales: Apply 


For information write to: 
Colonial Williamsburg Film 
Distribution Section, Box 548, 
Dept. FN, Williamsburg, Va. 
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Alan Shilin, originator and producer of the series, 
with the Florida Indian featured in — 


SEMINOLES OF THE 
EVERGLADES 


I was when U.S. troops tried to move the 
Seminoles to Oklahoma, many years ago, 
that they took refuge in the Florida swamps 
and became the intrepid masters of this grim 
and shadowy ‘‘ world of grassy water.’’ Not 
alligators nor even the deadly coiling coral 
snake could disposses them. But now, each 
year sees thousands of swamp acres suc- 
cumb to drainage by the white engineer and 
farmer. Once again a free way of life must 
give way to ‘‘progress.’’ Looking and listen- 
ing with the Seminole as he glides through 
the overgrown waters in his canoe, observing 
his statuesque dignity, courage, brotherhood ; 
then seeing him against the garish back- 
ground of the city where he sells his catch 
of frogs, one feels keenly that progress 
often robs life of the picturesque, the quick 
and strong thing, of values worthy of pre- 
servation. One feels too how difficult it must 
be for a pedple which has long avoided ad- 
justment to the white man’s world, to settle 
to the life of even the best Indian reserva- 
tion, to handicrafts for the tourist trade, or 
even to the cattle ranching for which 
reservations may obtain loans from the Gov- 
ernment. 


There is one off-key moment in the film, 
when business takes a Seminole to Miami and 
he feels alone until he sees an Old Gold 
sign in a store window. (Tobacco in cigarette 
form is one of the few things of the white 
man that the Everglades’ Indian accepts). 
The jarring note notwithstanding, this film 
is an artistically satisfying and highly in- 
formative one about a unique people; about 
the fast-disappearing, fascinating Ever- 
glades; and about bird and wildlife that 
took weeks of patient waiting in the swamps 
to photograph. We understand it took an 
even longer time to persuade the Seminoles, 
many of whom do not even speak to white 
people, to permit-a camera crew in their 
midst. The film leaves one hoping it will be 
to their ultimate benefit that they did so. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


AMERICAN INDIAN 


Introductory to each of the five subjects in this series is the statement: Out of grati- 
tude to the people who gave tobacco to the world, the P. Lorillard Company presents 
this film as a public service.” Sponsored by the makers of Old Gold cigarettes, the series 
has won wide acclaim for its contribution to human relations and for excellence in film 
making. The intelligent and far-sighted advertising policy it represents has also been 
enormously successful in terms of dollars and cents—which is exciting news, for industry 


today must be the patron of the arts as the Church was in the Middle Ages. 


these films are in full color and run for 21 minutes. Several hundred prints of each title 
are in circulation. They cannot be bought, but the Lorillard Company is generous with 
them to school libraries. Additionally, every Lorillard sales office has prints it lends to 
conventions, industrial plants, churches and groups in its area. Still others are available 
on free loan from Alan Shilin Productions, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., New York City 19. 


— Cover — 
MIRACLE OF THE MESA 


HOUGH it fulfils the purpose of its 

dedication (‘‘. . . that the American 
people may come to understand the need of 
the Hopi people for a water conservation 
program ’’), this film is chiefly concerned with 
recording a picturesque way of life which 
has persisted for seven centuries in a tradi- 
tional pattern. It is undeniably still basic. 
But the twelve yet extant Hopi villages of 
the Arizona desert, administered from the 
district headquarters of the U.S. Govern- 
ment Indian agency at Keam’s Canyon, are 
no longer isolated on their high, wind- 
chiselled, sun-hammered mountain tops. In 
fact, and if Hopi children do like to go to 
the Government day schools as this film 
claims, then changes not here indicated must 
already be in progress—especially as educa- 
tors have discovered these children to be not 
only greatly gifted, but of a higher than 
average intelligence rating. 

For these and similar reasons, MIRACLE OF 
THE Mesa is only secondarily, even incident- 
ally, a contemporary social documentary. 
Teachers and group leaders should orient 
their audiences before showing it for pur- 
poses other than pure enjoyment. But 
whether it is or is not as contemporary as 
it might be, we feel this film should be the 
first one of the series shown in the class- 
room. It has an inspirational quality, a 
bouquet that will influence respect for the 
Indian’s way of life and what he contributes 
to our national culture. There 1s such a per- 
fect blending in it too of subject matter and 
expert photography that every scene is like 
a painting. The most artistically presented 
subject in the Lorillard series, its narrative 
is almost poetry. Its music is likewise un- 
usually fine. © 


Released April, 1950. Named by “Scholas- 
tic Teacher” as one of the 10 best spon- 
sored films of the past three years. 


Released April, 1951. Award winner at 
both the Boston and Cleveland 1951 Film 
Festivals. 
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GIANT OF THE NORTH 


HE Indian of Alaska wears a parka 

instead of a feather headdress, and all- 
white clothing for stalking game in winter. 
Sometimes he carries an automatic harpoon 
and looks like a U.S. Army man on 
manoeuvres. His country is ‘‘nature un- 
limited, more than man’s mind can com- 
prehend, more than his tools can bend.’’ In 
sequences descriptive of Alaska’s terrain, 
climate, waterways, there are some unusually 
good nature shots, and the salmon run 
sequence is the best we have seen. 

Alaska is the GIANT OF THE NorTH which 
perhaps holds the world on its shoulders. 
Alasks is ‘‘light and life.’’ It is also loneli- 
ness, darkness, and the survival of the fittest. 
But with each passing year it draws in- 
creasing numbers of settlers, and its popula- 
tion has more than doubled in ten years. So 
far as we know, GIANT OF THE NorTH is the 
only current social documentary on Alaska. 
It is additionally valuable and timely for its 
inclusion of views of the U.S. forces of pro- 
tection, which make it clear that-the watch 
over this rampart is an efficient, alert one. 
In the light of current events, re-examination 
of this frontier is a timely service. Mean- 
while its primitive peoples—the dwindling 
Athabascans, along with their hardy Eskimo 
cousins — are re-discovered and presented, 
though rather more obliquely than is char- 
acteristic of other films in this series. 


Released April, 1952. 
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THE PUEBLO HERITAGE 


RIGINALLY from Southern Colorado, 

the pueblo or community-dwelling In- 
dians of the Southwest abandoned their 
wonderfully built, still standing cities during 
the great drought in the 13th century. Pri- 
marily an agricultural people, they followed 
the streams and re-settled themselves in 
even more beautiful pueblos in the enchanted 
land of the Rio Grande basin. Today, in 
19 of these pueblos across New Mexico, 
they live a life that is traditional and pic- 
turesque still, but which is also alertly 
adapting itself and its genius to gainful 
expression through modern machinery and 
methods, 

We are told here that these Indians be- 
lieve, if their traditions die their strength 
and dignity will die. At the same time, as 
this picture shows, the pueblo people are 
practical as well as traditional. Their heri- 
tage would seem to be the great gift of 
adaptability. This is well exemplified in the 
sequence on their ancient facility for making 
silver and turquoise jewelry — shown here 
as both ‘‘a priceless art and a million 
dollar industry.’’ Another outstanding in- 
stance is of pueblo Indian war veterans 
studying modern ways of farming. 

Rich in beautiful nature and portrait 
shots, THE PUEBLE HERITAGE is often poetic 
and inspirational. It is also capable of quite 
a different approach in the presentation of 
such realia as the Government’s fine school 
for Indian youth, Tony Reya’s gallery for 
the work of Indian artists, and the annual 
Inter-tribal Indian Ceremony at Gallup. By 
reason of a great variety of material and 
information, the film’s thread of continuity 
is not always perfectly visible. But, for this 
same reason, THE PuEBLO HERITAGE should 
be valuable in many different areas in the 
classroom, and interesting to a wide variety 
of audience. 


FALLEN EAGLE 


COMPROMISINGLY brave, the origi- 

nal Sioux was ‘‘born to strike and bred 
for valor, like the eagle.’’ Today his sons 
walk unhappily ‘‘in the wake of heroes.’’ 
Simply and earnestly this film tells the tale 
of the once proud Sioux people—only enemy 
in all U.S. history that three times annihi- 
lated American military forces. It tells also, 
without flattery, without faltering and from 
the Sioux point of view, why they became 
our enemy. The story starts back in the sum- 
mer of 1875 when there is peace and the 
women of the encampments are busy giving 
exquisite quality to even the most common 
of household objects. Though austere, the 
Sioux regarded love of beauty as a gift 
of the Great Spirit. There is great beauty 
and idealism, throughout the picture, and 
particularly in its authentically detailed 
courtship and marriage sequences. 

Word of the U.S. cavalry on the march 
under Custer in 1876 represents betrayal, 
initiates historic sequences that are quickly 
but graphically handled, and finally ‘‘the 
eagle of the Sioux falls before the even 
greater eagle’’ — the threshing machine 
with its great wing blades. Not war but 
wheat was the Sioux’s undoing, as the white 
man put the plains to the plough and ex- 
terminated the buffalo. 

The Sioux today lives ‘‘in poverty and 
bewilderment in the shadow of Mt. Rush- 
more, democracy’s shrine,’’ and ‘‘the fallen 
eagle drags his feathers in the dust to pro- 
vide spectacles of courage at rodeos.’’ But it 
would seem that help is on the way in the 
form of a Government program for the area, 
and that ‘‘the progress which destroyed him 
now gives the Sioux promise of restitution.’’ 

Distinguished by an almost religious qual- 
ity of beauty and point of view, FALLEN 
EaGLe to our way of thinking is the all- 
round best film in the series, and should 
bring new honors to it. - 


Released April, 1951. 


Produced by, available 
without charge, from Alan Shilin 
Productions, Inc., 450 W. 56th St., 
NYC 19. Scripts and direction are 
by Alan Shilin, prize-winning pro- 
ducer of nearly 30 religious and 
other films. Sensitive color pho- 
tography is by Togi Fujihira. Ex- 
cellent editing is by Ann Busch. 


The Office of Indian Affairs and the National 
Parks Service cooperated throughout. 


Released April, 1952. Selected for the 
1952 Venice and Edinburgh Film Festivals. 


COLOURFUL 
CANADA 


Beautiful Films 
in natural colour 
produced exclusively 


for 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 


TRAVEL - SCENERY - SPORT 


16 mm Sound 


Across Canada 30 minutes 
A coast-to-coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (TV) 19 minutes 
There’s so much to see and do in the 
Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery along the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Banff’s Golf Challenge (TV) 
21 minutes 


Featuring the Banff Springs Hotel Golf 
Course and its unsurpassed scenic set- 
ting. 


Jack Pine Journey (TV) 20 minutes 
A vivid picture of a canoe cruise through 
the spectacular lake and river country 
of northern Ontario. 


West Coast Playground (TV) 

12 minutes 
Beyond the shining mountains lies a 
land of green enchantment around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
of British Columbia. 


Klondike Holiday 22 minutes 
No lust for gold now lures people North 
to Alaska and the Yukon, but the urge 
to holiday in a land of storied deeds and 
great beauty. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters (TV) 

21 minutes 
A fast-moving fishing story in brilliant 
colour. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Summer in Old Québec —12 minutes 
An ancient city reflects the glories of 
the past, and the nearby shrine of Ste.- 
Anne-de-Beaupré draws pilgrims from 
afar. 


Land of Ski Hawks (TV) 11 minutes 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 
focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. Eng. & Fr. 
New releases annually. 
TV versions available. 


Write for full catalogue 
to nearest office of 


Cun odlian Pacific 
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THE RIVERS STILL FLOW 


ETURNING from Government School, 

James Redbird, a Cherokee Indian, 
realizes the problems that confront his 
poverty stricken people. They are doomed 
by a lack of education, the vices that ac- 
company modern civilization, and a hopeless- 
ness in their problems. He enters 


free films 


For Your Fall and Winter Programs 


Reserve these outstanding subjects today for 
classroom, auditorium and 
ings. For descriptions see the new 1952-53 
edition of “ MOTION PICTURES.” 


Write for your FREE copy! 


( Treasures for the Making 
In Color — 2 reels 
() Buttons Through the Years 


2 reels 


Romance of Silver Design 


() Labor Saving on Your Dairy Farm 


1142 reels 
Land of Mountain Coffee 
In Color — 3 reels 


Racing Heritage 


In Color — 2 reels 


— For Free Loan — 


(Except for Transportation charges) 
Order from: DEPT. FN 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches: Ridgefield, N. J., Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.- 


THE CHALLENGE OF AFRICA 


HE Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion of the National Council of 
Churches turns the spotlight on another area 
where Christianity confronts Communism in 
THE CHALLENGE oF AFRICA, Most thinking 
people know that the struggle is world-wide 
but few realize how skilfully the invasion of 
ideas is planned and executed. 
Two Christian brothers, having completed 
their studies, sally forth to their life work. 
One is interested in people and the land. 


RIVERS (Continued) 

Bacone College for Indians in Oklahoma and 
here a new life opens up before him—his 
horizons are pushed back and his artistic 
temperament has an opportunity to find ex- 
pression. The beautiful college campus is 
seen from many different angles and one ap- 
preciates the beauty of the college chapel 
that sets the tone. Upon graduation James 
is offered an excellent job as an illustrator. 
Back home and getting ready to leave for the 
city, he finds his fiancee unmoved by his 
prospects and he himself depressed at the 
thought of going away. As the facts fall into 
place James Redbird makes the great deci- 
sion, momentous both for himself and for his 
people. 

This beautiful film is more than a pic- 
ture about a great college. It reveals the 
plight of the American Indian and points 
the way to a solution of that problem. The 
color of the picturesque countryside contrasts 
with the stark poverty of the Indian farmer. 
James Redbird plays the lead with an 
honesty and directness that will captivate 
all who see him on the screen or meet him 
personally. This is an inspiring documentary, 
with the commentary carrying the entire 
burden of the story. 


25 min., color; rental $9.00. Availa- 
ble from the Dept. of A-V Aids, Coun- 
cil on Missionary Cooperation, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, 152 Madison 
Ave., NYC 16. 


He works in the home village helping the 
farmers to grow better crops through scienti- 
fie agriculture. The other boy is interested 
in ideas. He takes the steamer along the 
river highway to the coastal city and finds 
work in an office. Here he applies himself to 
his work and to study, until the group pres- 
sure of his companions draws him into the 
orbit of organized discontent. One assign- 
ment so shocks the Christian conscience that 
he turns again to the church as a channel 
for inspiration and service. 

The strength of the picture lies less in its 
preachment—in favor of Christianity, as a 
channel for selfless service and against the 
forces that exploit the people’s desire for 
equality and opportunity—than in its ability 
to depict the effect of these two world- 
wide forces on human character, regardless 
of the color of one’s skin or the social pat- 
tern in which one’s life is cast. As a basis 
for discussion few pictures have been pro- 
duced on the subject to equal it. 


28 mins.; b&w. Rental $8.00, from 
The Religious Film Association, 220 
Fifth Ave., NYC. 


PASTOR HALL 


HIS excellent British production brings 

to the screen one of mankind’s never- 
ending struggles, and portrays the thrilling 
resistance of a man of God to a tyranny 
which attempted to gain complete submission 
of body and soul to the State. 

The story opens on a quiet street in a 
characteristic German town. The closing 
hymn of a church service sets the peaceful 
tone. At first, National Socialism appears 
as a small cloud on the horizon. Gradually, 
however, it becomes more menacing, involv- 
ing the lives of the entire village and bring- 
ing stark tragedy to those whom the pastor 
knows and loves. To combat it he finds rea- 
son unavailing and, on the eve of denouncing 
Nationa] Socialism from his pulpit, is ar- 
rested and sent to a concentration camp. 
Swiftly, the story moves through the horror 

(Continued on page 22) 
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( The Milky Way 
- In Color — 1 reel 
C Quality Control in Modern 
Merchandising 
In Color — 3 reels 
0 
: In Color — 3 reels 
Losing to Win 
: In Color — 1 reel 
: (DO I See the Wind 
2 reels 
Metallurgy in Miniature 
In Color — reels 
Art Points the Way 
In Color 1 reel 
White Harvest — 
. In Color — 1 reel 
The Story of a Main Street Merchant 
Boys’ Railroad Club 
FILM NEWS 


PROGRESS REVIEW OF A-V AIDS 


In Jewish Education 


By SAMUEL GRAND 


Associate Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations (NYC), and head of its Dept. of A-V Instruction 


S we approach the season of the Jew- 
A ish High Holy Days, the occasion 
for spiritual stock taking, it is fitting and 
proper that this article be devoted to a 
review of the progress of audio-visual 
aids in Jewish religious education. 


Sporadic and seattered attempts at 
audio education had been made earlier 
by small reeord producing companies, but 
the real inception of an organized pro- 
gram of audio-visual instruction was in 
1949. Two significant events oceurred in 
that year: the production of the first 
filmstrip in the holiday series of the Jew- 
ish Education Committee of New York, 
and the organization of the National 
Council on Jewish Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials. The former inaugurated a contin- 
uous program of production in which 
other educational agencies, public and 
private, have participated. The latter es- 
tablished a Board of Review which has 
offered guidance to religious schools and 
kindred groups in the selection of films 
and filmstrips. 


During the past three years the Jewish 
religious schools have responded surpris- 
ingly to this new program of instruction. 
School boards have appropriated funds 
for the purchase of audio-visual equip- 
ment: projectors of all types, record 
players, tape recorders, ete. Principals 
and educational directors have instituted 
regular showings of motion pictures and 
have made available to the teachers in 
their schools, the various filmstrips and 
records as they have appeared. 


One ean safely say that audio-visual 
aids in Jewish education are here to stay. 
From the children in the schools to the 
trustees of their congregations, these new 
teaching tools have been greeted with en- 
thusiasm. 


In spite of these manuals, however, 
educators agree that only the surface has 
been seratched and much remains to be 
done to insure the most effective use of 
the various audio-visual materials which 
are presented in Jewish religious schools. 
Although this is not the place for de- 
tailed blueprints, it might be well to in- 
dicate the areas in which improvement 
might be achieved. 

Now that this demand insures steady 
production of audio-visual materials, and 
now that standards are safeguarded 
through the Board of Review, the area 
that requires greatest attention is that of 
utilization. Unless these materials are 
properly used in the school, their value— 
in spite of technical excellence—is very 
limited. Guidance to principals and 
teachers has not been completely ne- 
glected, to be sure. A number of helpful 
manuals have appeared. The American 
Association for Jewish Education in 1950 
issued Manual on Audio-Visual Aids for 
Jewish Education by Esther L. Berg and 
Dr. Florence B. Freedman, which is a 
good primer. The Board of Jewish Educa- 
tion of Chicago about this time published 
Visual Aids in Jewish Education by 
Eliezer L. Ehrmann which deals with 
still pictures, slides and filmstrips. Re- 
cently the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations made available a brochure, 
First Steps in Audio-Visual Education 
in the Jewish Religious School by this 
writer, which contains four articles pre- 
viously published in consecutive issues of 
The Jewish Teacher. The Union also 
made an auspicious contribution in pre- 
paring the detailed Teacher’s Manual 
which accompanies its first filmstrip, THE 
Jews Serrte In New AMSTERDAM — 
1654. (See FILM NEWS, April 1952). 

(Continued on page 24) 


PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT... 


Encyclijciia 


“We have found EBFilms to be more authentic, with a better presentation of material, 
better commentary, etc., than other films from other sources.” 
—AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR in Southwestern United States 


GENERAL OFFICES AND STUDIOS: 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
REGIONAL OFFICES and PREVIEW LIBRARIES: New York; Boston; Hollywood; Dallas; Atlanta; 
Portland; Birmingham, Michigan; Willoughby, Ohio 


September 1952 
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EARL B. BRINK 


has a foot of colored motion picture 
film for each of the 350,000 miles he 
has traveled. . . . More than 40 films. 


BRINK 


Films Now Being Booked: 


* TAHITI & the 
Island Under the Winds 


* SWITZERLAND 
* SOUTH AFRICA 


* SCANDINAVIA 


Now in preparation for 1952-1953 
Season: PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Management: 


CLARK H. GETTS 


430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 8-0910, 11 and 12 


color films 


CHINESE ART 


CHINA FILM 
ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
N. Y. 19, N. ¥. 


Recent EBF Releases 


@ Laws of Motion 

Introduction to Biology 
Industrial Purchasing 
© Rumpelstiltskin 


@ It Takes Everybody to 
Build This Land 


® Planning Our Garden 
® Selected Songs of 
Stephen Foster 
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4. UNUSUAL FILMS 
ON AFRICA 


Films Selected by Church Leaders 
For Their Own Programs 


© CHALLENGE OF AFRICA 


The only film dealing with the problems 
created by industrialism including the 
infiltration of Communism and extreme 
nationalism. 
16 mm., sound, 30 minutes 
Rental $8.00 


¢ AND END TO DARKNESS 


Dramatizes the effectiveness of the Chris- 
tian literacy program. 
16 mm., sound, 27 minutes 
Rental $5.00 


© KEZLI OF ZORZOR 


Vividly highlights the results of African 
medical missions. 
16 mm., sound, 30 minutes, color 
Rental $10.00 


e | AM WITH YOU 


The epic production dealing with the 
sacrifices of missionaries in the service 
of Christ. 

16 mm., sound, 75 minutes 
Rental $16.00 


COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


The Four Seasons, 4 filmstrips for $15.00 
Friendship Fables, 4 filmstrips for $15.00 
The American Flag, 3 filmstrips for $11.50 


FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 
10 East 43nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


TO SUBSCRIBE TO 
FILM NEWS 
See Page 8, this issue 


ANOTHER 
CONTEMPORARY EXCLUSIVE 


ROBERT FLAHERTY 
presents 


Story of MICHELANGELO 
Narrated by FREDERIC MARCH 


Rental apply 
Available in 16 mm 
Exclusively from 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 


13 EAST 37th STREET 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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IN HIS NAME 
HE picture begins with the typical 
roar of traffic, the shrill cries of boys 
playing baseball, and the strident noises of 
the never silent, busy, city street. A young 
pastor, Dr. Lee, works away unconcerned at 
his desk, although his housekeeper would 
like to close the window to keep out the din. 
When a commotion louder than usual at- 
tracts their attention, Dr. Lee goes into the 
church to find that a baseball from the street 
has smashed through one of the beautiful 
stained glass windows, entirely carrying 
away the head of Christ. 
A little while later he receives a note from 
the boy who broke the window, enclosing 
eight cents as first installment toward paying 


_ for it, and asking that Dr. Lee take no action 


in the matter. The next Sunday the congrega- 
tion listens to an unusual sermon, with a 
baseball and a broken window as point of 
departure. The pastor proposes that the 
eight cents be used to start a fund to do 
something for the neighborhood boys, point- 
ing out to his parishioners that they are all 
involved in the breakage, since nothing has 
been done for the boys on the street. 

The story is told swiftly, with deep in- 
sight into human nature, and there is a 
timely issue for all churches in it, especially 
for those sensitive to the interests of the 
community around the church building. 


40 mins.; b&w. Produced by Family 
Films, Beverly Hills, Calif., and availa- 
ble through most religious film librar- 
ies. Rental, $10. 


c= 
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KEZLI OF ZORZOR 


NE of the few color films on Africa, 

Kezii or Zorzor makes an indelible 
impression. Through the story of Kezli, a 
boy from an obscure village in Liberia, there 
unfolds a double tale. One sees the mis- 
sionary forces at work in the fields of medi- 
cine, surgery, education and evangelism. One 
sees also the much rarer thing, the growth 
of a human soul, moving out of darkness 
into the living light of a dedicated Christian 
life. These twin stories unfold against the 
colorful but lethal African background of 
crocodile - infested streams, devil-dancing 
medicine men, and the ever-present threat of 
the warrior ants. 

Based on a true story, there is a serenity 
about the film that may be due to skilful 
directing or perhaps to the fact that Chris- 
tian work has been carried on in this field 
for nearly a century. The white missionary, 
necessary as he is, has already trained a 
large force of people who go out into the 
field and carry on the great bulk of the 
work. For this type of service Kezli and his 
fiancee give themselves. One feels secure 
about the future of Christianity there be- 
cause it is in the hands of such well-trained 
and consecrated people. In this, as in other 
fine films, the characters are not ‘‘natives’’ 
en masse, nor are they merely types. They 
are real people who think and develop even 
as you and I. 

30 mins., color. Photographed by 
Toge Fujihira, produced by Alan Shilin 
(NYC) for The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Church in America. 
Rental $10.00 from Association Films, 
347 Madison Ave., NYC, and its 
Branches. ; 


PASTOR HALL 
of his days of imprisonment, the heroic 
rescue, and into the beautiful closing scene 
of the minister back in his pulpit, preach- 
ing his last sermon. Storm Troopers form a 
ring outside the church door meanwhile, and 
the picture ends with the pastor walking 
slowly and calmly down the aisle, to death 
from their machine guns. 


The acting is excellent and stars Wilfred 
Lawson, Nova Pilbeam and Marius Goring. 
The photography is beautifully done. It is 
regretable that the sound track does not 
match the high quality of the picture itself. 
Some of the voices are blurred, and the 
volume varies. Many American Christians 
may also object to the liberal use of alcoholic 
beverages in the Pastor’s home. But these 
are inconsequential details in the presence of 
a story so moving and realistic that it 
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arouses the most violent partisanship in all 
who see it. Those who belive in its message 
are strongly for it. Those who are of other 
mind oppose it vehemently, rationalizing 
their objections in all sorts of curious ways. 
Pastor HALL is thus more than an historic 
document that takes a segmertt of history 
and preserves it on safety film. It is part of 
a long struggle that is still going on in 
many parts of the world. Here, in our ap- 
parently secure America too, protected be- 
hind our two wide oceans, we need to remem- 
ber that even today ‘‘we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world.’’ 

90 mins., b&w. Available exclusively 
from Association Films Inc., 347 Madi- 
son Ave., NYC 17, and its branch offi- 
ces. Rental, $17.50. 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


By WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


THREATS FROM THE AIR BECOMES SERIOUS 


ULY 14, 1952 may well become one of 

the most significant dates in modern civil 
defense history, for on that day, US Civil 
Defense moved forward in status from ama- 
teur to professional when the Ground Ob- 
server Corps went onto continuous 24 hour- 
a-day duty. 

CD workers who recognize the meaning 
of this round-the-clock aircraft watching 
apparently are in the vast minority, how- 
ever, which largely accounts for the inability 
of CD organizations to recruit the necessary 
personnel to man the essential 19,000 ground 
observer stations. Too many CD workers 
simply do not understand the seriousness of 
the present not-so-cold war. 


General Curtis E. LeMay, commander of 
our Strategic Air Command, recently re- 
vealed that Russia has now more than 40,000 
military aircraft, among which is a very 
large long-range bomber contingent with the 
immediate and continuing capability of 
bombing any target in America. 

The plain fact is that the military men 
responsible for the air defense of this coun- 
try did not dare wait any longer for CD 
workers to recruit the needed Ground Ob- 
servers. This is the inescapable meaning of 
the ordering to full-time duty of all avail- 
able aircraft spotters. The practice period 
of civil defense is now finished. 


AIR DEFENSE 


HIS film was produced by the Air Force 

specifically for public use, its purpose 
to illustrate how vital ground watchers are 
as support for the radar nets in detecting 
enemy aircraft. Using both live photography 
of radar scopes and animated drawings, the 
picture makes clear the blind areas of radar, 
(aircraft flying below 5000 ft. often dis- 
appear completely from the radar scopes). It 
explains, that only if ground watchers spot 
the low flying planes and report them to 
filter centers, can the fighter-interceptors be 
directed adequately. Action depicted shows 
an ‘‘enemy’’ B-29 type successfully elude 
radar detection and speed toward a big U.S. 
target city while fighter-interceptors wait on 
the ground. Only after two separate ground 
observer stations have seen the attacking 
plane are the fighters able to take off with 
a specific search area defined. This being 
an exercise, and CD workers needing en- 
couragement, the interceptors succeed in 
**shooting down’’ the ‘‘enemy’’ plane. The 
film would have been more significant if it 
had shown a group of ‘‘enemy’’ bombers 
rather than a single one, since no military 
men expect Russia to send over one bomber 
at a time. Despite this shortcoming, AiR 
DEFENSE makes a very effective orientation 
film for all CD workers and a good recruit- 
ing film for the CD Ground Observer Corps. 


21 mins. Produced for USAF by 
Warner-Pathe News, New York, May, 
1952. Available on loan gratis from 
Air Force film libraries. Apply at your 
nearest Air Force Base. 


FIRST AID FOR BURNS IN 
CIVIL DEFENSE 


N official American Red Cross film, this 
is an item of specific use to all first- 
aid trainees featuring the now widely ac- 
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cepted principle of the dry dressing for 
burns. Designed as a training film, three 
steps in first-aid for burns are stressed: 
1) Relieve pain. 2) Prevent infection. 3) 
Give first-aid for shock. Improvised as well 
as professional bandages are demonstrated. 
The picture is something all CD workers 
should see; its lay approach makes it very 
easily understood even to those who have not 
taken first-aid courses. 


23 mins. Produced for ARC by the 
Wm. J. Ganz Co., New York. Avail- 
able from American Red Cross Area 
Headquarters at Alexandria, (Va.); 
Atlanta (Ga.); St. Louis, (Mo.); San 
Francisco (Calif.). 


* * 


EMERGENCY BLOOD 
COLLECTION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


HIS medical film depicts in detail how 

to take blood from donors, and how to 
handle the blood after bleeding is completed. 
Personnel being trained in blood collection 
will find the film very instructive. It has 
been made under the supervision of the New 
York State Office of Public Health Educa- 
tion, and depicts techniques well known and 
accepted by the medical profession. (NOTE: 
This is not suitable for recruiting blood 
donors. ) 


26 minutes, color. Produced for NY 
State Office of Public Health Educa- 
tion by Jaybar Films, New York. 
Available on loan gratis from the 5 
regional offices of the NY State Dept. 
of Health, and from Dept. of Hospitals, 
N.Y.C. Out of State inquiries: Office 
of Public Health Education, State 
Dept. of Health, Albany 1, N.Y. 


THE WAKING POINT 

INNER in the Civil Defense class at 

the 5th Annual Cleveland Film Fes- 
tival in June. For a full review of this film, 
see FILM NEWS, March 1952, page 14. 
. . . Available from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 20. 
Rental, $2.50; sales, $57.50. 


Educational . . . Entertaining 


GREAT EVENTS FROM 
OUR NATION’S PAST 
® Recorded for Young People 
© Endorsed by National Educators 


Dramatizations based on LANDMARK Books 
of “Christopher Columbus”, “Pilgrims”, 
“Gold Rush”, “Pony Express”, etc. 


Write for dealer discount information to 


ENRICHMENT MATERIALS, INC. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1 
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New titles from the 
National Film Board 
of Canada 


FILMS: 


SAFETY SUPERVISOR 11 minutes 
Sixth of the well-known series ACCIDENTS 
DON’T HAPPEN, this I-reel b & w film demon- 
strates the do’s and dont’s of accident preven- 
tion in industry. 


LAND OF THE LONG DAY 38 minutes 
A color film about the Eskimos of Baffin Island. 
Spectacular backgrounds and a careful ay = 
thetic portrayal of the life of the remote t 
— people make this memorable for young 
and old. 


THE SON 28 minutes 
A dramatic portrayal of a common rural prob- 
lem which audiences in both city and country 
will enjoy. This b & w film illustrates the im- 
portance of a family business agreement if 
young people are to remain on the land. 


FILMSTRIPS: 
THE BEAVER 


The story of the industrious North American 
water animal told in an informative but friendly 
manner by black and white drawings. 


ESKIMO CARVINGS 81 frames 
A rich and intriguing selection of fine photo- 
graphs showing Eskimo sculpture of pean and 
soap-stone . . . Illustrates not only the distinc- 
tive skill of the sculptors but also something 
the Eskimo folklore and customs. 


FIRE PREVENTION 47 frames 


A jolly color cartoon for children in which a 
mouse, cat and dog point out common fire haz- 
ards in the home . . . Shows safety precautions 
and also elementary principles of fire fighting. 


For price, rental, television arrangements: 


National Film Board of Canada 
1270 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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AF Films inc. presents 


Notes on the Port of St. Francis 
By Frank Stauffacher 


Based on an essay on San Francisco 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


1600 Broadway 
New York City 19 


Write for catalog 


Have you seen 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


Man of Science 
Screening Prints on request 


STERLING FILMS, INC. ‘ 
316 West 57 Street, New York 19 
JU. 6-3750 


NOW! 


with 12” 
SPEAKER 


Write for our 1952 
AUDIO & VISUAL 
AID CATALOG 
—just off the press— / | 
TODAY! 


Master Corp. 


341 MADISON AVE.. N. Y. 17, N Y 


in terms of 
“Being well informed” 

in relationship to 

cultures of the world’s peoples 
ETHNIC FOLKWAYS RECORDS 

LIBRARY 

of primitive music on records from many 
lands; authoritative, documented. These 
records point out: customs of world’s 
peoples, religions and ceremonies, beliefs 
and concepts, mores, work and play ac- 
tivity, influence of one culture upon an- 


other, similarities and differences of 
cultures, 

Among the many cultures available are: 
American Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, 
France, Indonesia, India, Africa, Pales- 


tine, Negro, Spain, Ethiopia, Japan, Korea. 
Visit our booth and ask for complete cata- 
log including recommended records for 
children, Songs to Grow On, write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


117 West 46th Street, N Y. 36 
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PROGRESS REVIEW 


1. PRINCIPAL-TEACHER COOP- 
ERATION: With some few exceptions, 
audio-visual aids are the private preserve 
of the principal. He selects the items for 


purchase, without consulting teachers 
who are to use the material. 

It would be extremely helpful if occa- 
sional teachers’ meetings were devoted to 
viewing new filmstrips, slides or films, so 
that a productive exchange of opinions 
and experiences could be effected. 

2. INTEGRATION OF AUDIO-VIS- 
UAL AIDS WITH THE COURSE OF 
STUDY: Shortcomings in this area may 
be due to the paucity of available ma- 
terial, and to the eagerness of staff per- 
sonnel to use whatever is at hand to in- 
terest their pupils. There is in addition a 
widespread tendency to show a motion 
picture or filmstrip as a “special treat.” 
Moreover, such showings are frequently 
reserved for school assemblies, regardless 
of applicability to the particular pro- 
gram of the classes involved. 

Filmstrips, if they are to be effective 
study aids, should have relation to the 
material being studied in the class, and 
be geared to the age group. It is better 
not to show a film or filmstrip than to use 
one which is above the heads of the chil- 


dren. 

3. TEACHER ORIENTATION: Most 
of the teachers functioning in Jewish 
schools have not had courses in audio- 
visual methods. Unfortunately, the Jew- 
ish teachers’ colleges and theological sem- 
inaries have little or no provision for 
training their students in the use of au- 
dio-visual aids. It is therefore a matter 


(Continued from page 21) 


of in-service training, requiring far 
greater attention than is at present being 
given, either by the individual school ad- 
ministration or by the local bureau of 
Jewish education. Too much reliance is 
being placed on a lecture or a workshop 
at an annual conference. 


Regular courses at the teachers’ train- 
ing schools and periodic refresher insti- 
tutes for teachers in service are badly 
needed at this point. 


4. PRESENTATION: Although crea- 
tive teachers have found ways of intro- 
ducing interest-sustaining variety in 
their utilization of audio-visual aids, all 
too many teachers follow the manuals 
slavishly, reading off the captions and 
prepared “scripts” that accompany film- 
strips. Not enough stress is laid on proper 
introduction of the material, or on the 
diseussion which should follow it. 


This is a difficult matter on which to 
advise, but encouragement should be 
given to the teacher for imaginative and 
flexible use of audio-visual tools. 

This then, and in short, is the present 
state of audio-visual instruction in Jew- 
ish education . . . and in this field, as in 
other fields of education, the key to the 
successful solution of its major problems 
is in the hand of the teacher. To be sure, 
the producer must do a basic creative job 
in presenting the teacher with a good 
teaching tool. But in the last analysis it 
is the use the individual teacher makes of 
this material which renders it either a 
creative lesson, or an unimaginative, me- 
chanical unit of instruction. 


PREVIEW 


Martin Place, Sydney. 


AUSTRALIA TODAY 


USTRALIA, the world’s largest island 
and smallest continent, was first settled 
in 1788 and has come a long way since then, 
particularly in the last 50 years. As too little 
is known about this rising luminary in the 
international sky, an over-view presentation 
such as this one, though somewhat too full 
of detail, should prove popular with both 
the classroom and community audience. 
Originally produced in greater length in 
1944, this film is a re-edited up-to-date ver- 
sion, with an American commentary, and has 
everything about Australia in it, except some 
mention of her unique system of education 
for outlying ranches and districts. (See the 
prize film ScHOOL IN THE MAILBOx on this 
subject). There is reference, however, to 
Australia’s remarkable State Schools with 
their basic training for life in rural areas, 
which have attracted the attention of edu- 
cators worldwide. 


28 mins., color. For rent $7.50 or pur- 
chase $220, Australian News & In- 
formation Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C. 20. 
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DEMOCRACY 


REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


ADVENTURES BEYOND THE SKY (A 
Trip to the Moon): two 10-in. Rexford 
Records of Knowledge discs (78 rpm) 
in Album #1, +ROK-15. 

Jerome 8. Meyer presents factual and 
dramatic material which stimulates young- 
sters’ imaginations, entertains them and, 
at the same time, educates. Directed and 
dramatized by Robert E. Weil, with music 
by Avenier De Monfred, and produced by 
Nanette Guilford, these recordings include 
the following cast: Father (William 
Aubin), Jane (Florence Williams), and 


Uncle Bill (Leonard Fabian). The second — 


in the series, A Trip to the Planets (Album 
#2, #RKO-16), is similar, utilizing the 
same cast and general pattern of drama- 
tization. Children will be fascinated as well 
as informed by the realism and authentic- 
ity of this material. 


INDIAN MUSIC: LP recordings from 
Library of Congress. 

Now released in microgroove recordings, 
this material—originally recorded on wax 
cylinders early in the century by Dr. Fran- 
ces Densmore—includes songs of the Sioux, 
Yuma, Cocopa and Yaqui Indians, Each 
collection reflects the character of the tribe 
it represents. Most of the singers have died 
since the recordings were made. The dises 
are valuable historically and anthropologi- 
cally, and are furnished with explanatory 
pamphlets. A complete catalog may be ob- 
tained by sending 10 cents to the Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


FAVORITE PIANO ENCORES: 
MGM disc +E-141. 

Joseph Battista, pianist, plays selections 
from Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt and Paganini-Liszt with 
his keyboard skill and brilliance on this 
well-recorded dise. Music appreciation 
classes and piano students will find this a 
good dise to study. 


FILM STARS ON PARADE: 10-in. 
Dauntless International (Audio Ar- 
chives) disc +LP-0026. 

Here is a really unusual recording pos- 
sessing historical material of worth, par- 
ticularly to movie enthusiasts. It may be 
used for ‘‘guessing’’ and ‘‘quiz’’ sessions 
in the classroom to stimulate voice identi- 
fication. It contains actual voices of more 
than 80 famous screen stars in memorable 
(but brief) scenes from their greatest films; 
a documentary which effectively covers the 
era of the sound motion picture from 1932- 
1940 in England and America. Obviously, 
much of this material goes back quite a 
few years and, for this reason, the record- 
ing it not, in all cases, up to present-day 


10-in. 
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standards. Other documentaries from Audio 
Archives include ‘‘Bernard Shaw Speaks,’’ 
‘*Chaliapin Sings,’’ and ‘‘John Carradine 
in Selected Readings.’’ Those interested 
should obtain a complete catalog from the 
distributors, Dauntless International, 225 
Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y. 


MODERN FRENCH & SPANISH PIANO 
MUSIC: 10-in. MGM disc E-151. 
Eight examples of modern French and 
Spanish piano music are presented on this 
dise as interpreted by George Copeland, 
recognized authority on music of this 
nature. The works include: Rameau’s ‘‘ Les 
Grands Seigneurs,’’ Debussy’s ‘‘ Hommage 
a Rameau,’’ Satie’s ‘‘Gymnopedie #3,’’ 
Mompou’s ‘‘Canco i Dansa #1,’’ Laparra’s 
‘*Murciana,’’ Turnina’s ‘‘Sacro-monte,’’ 
and Falla’s ‘‘Danse from El Amor Brujo.’’ 


SING A SONG OF PRESIDENTS: eight 
10-in. Rexford Records of Knowledge 
discs (78 rpm) in four albums #+ROK- 
2, 5, 6 and 7, 

Educational dises for the youngsters, in 
the home or classroom, by means of which 
they can learn about our presidents, their 
achievements and characters, in connection 
with historical studies, especially at this 
particular time when the presidential elec- 
tions are topics of general discussion. All 
presidents, from Washington to Truman, 
are included. Jean Heisey, William Aubin, 
Nanette Guilford and Ernest Watson are 
featured. Words of the verses are printed 
in the albums for guidance. These discs 
are being widely used in many schools as 
well as homes. 


SPONTINI: “La Vestale,” three 12-in. 
Cetra-Soria discs in Album +Cet. LP- 
1224. 


With action taking place in ancient Rome, 
this three-act opera was one of Spontini’s 
(1774-1851) most popular works. Although 
it had it premiere at the Paris Opera in 
1807 and was produced simultanously in 
New Orleans and Philadelphia in 1828, New 
York didn’t see it until 1925 at the Met- 
ropolitan, During the opera’s second season 
at the ‘‘Met’’ in 1926, a certain Ezio Pinza 
made his American debut in ‘‘La Vestale’’ 
as Pontifex Maximus. While extremely pop- 
ular in its early days, the opera has been 
neglected, particularly in the U.S. It is, 
however, first-rate, and deserves greater pop- 
ularity. Perhaps this superb recording fea- 
turing Renato Gavarini, Maria Vitale, 


Alfredo Fineschi, Giuliano Ferrein, Elena 
Nicolai and Albino Gaggi will serve to 
stimulate renewed interest in ‘‘La Vestale.’’ 
The Orchestra and Chorus of Radio Italiana 
are under the direction of Fernando Pre- 
vitali, 


Music appreciation time in one of the Public 
Schools of Lima, Ohio . . . (Photograph, courtesy 
of Audio-Master Corp., NYC). 


TREASURY OF IMMORTAL PERFORM- 
ANCES: 12-in. RCA-Victor disc +LCT- 
1034. 

The suecess of RCA-Victor’s first LCT 
series prompted the issuance of a second 
set of recordings. These offer the voices 
of outstanding artists of a by-gone era. 
Primitively recorded, these dises never- 
theless preserve the qualities of the voices 
which have, in most cases, long been stilled. 
This dise features ‘‘Caruso in Opera and 
Song,’’ in which the vocal master sings 
arias by Leoncavallo, Massenet, Puccini, 
and Verdi. The oldest recording here was 
made in 1908; the latest in 1920. We can 
easily overlook the slightly poorer record- 
ing quality. If you want to hear the real 
Caruso, this is the only means. It is sur- 
prising how well the true voice-tones are 
preserved. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY: “Sleeping Beauty,” 
two 10-in. Children’s Record Guild 
(78 rpm). 

Few fairy-tales retain the scintillating 
charm and fascination of ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty.’’ Generally considered adult music, 
it is here, for the first time, re-cast in a 
form for children’s entertainment, en- 
hanced by vivid narration, exciting drama- 
tization, and irresistible song lyrics. The 
dises are in a protective album carrying 
the text on the inner fold. Tchaikowsky’s 
musie has been adapted by Leo Israel, 
conducted by Richard Mohaupt, and nar- 
rated by Norman Rose. This recording, 
approved by boards of education, is now 
used in many schools. 


NATAY-NAVAJO SINGER 


Record Album of Indian Songs and 
Chants by a great Navajo artist 
a MUST for every audio-visual library! 
8 different dances in album 
Available in all 3 speeds 
78 rpm or 45 rpm album — $5.75 
10 inch LP (33-1/3 rpm) — $4.25 
CANYON RECORDS 
834 N. 7th AVENUE, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Send for complete list of CANYON 
records—The Label of Authentic Indian 
Songs and Chants. 
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NEW SOUND HORIZONS, NO. 3 


WHEN THE PROFESSOR 
CAN'T BE THERE — 


—from a talk on Nagnetic Sound for Biological Motion Pictures 


presented before the Biological Photographic Association, 
Chicago Chapter 


By MARVIN CAMRAS 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


’ seems to me that the purpose of 
biological photography is to convey 
information. The picture is most import- 
ant, of course, but it begins to have 
meaning only when accompanied with in- 
formation telling what the subject is, 
and what the picture is supposed to 
show. For individual study a written ac- 
count is sufficient. For group presenta- 
tion, however, there must be some kind 
of audible explanation. When the profes- 
sor himself does the explaining we have 
an ideal situation, because we get the 
facts “straight from the horse’s mouth,” 
so to speak. 

But the professor can’t be in Chicago, 
in Rochester, and in Vienna—and at the 
same time get any work done. So a long 
time ago someone had the idea of record- 
ing the talk, and presenting it together 
with the pictures. The idea was good, but 
there was no really suitable way to make 
the recording. Phonograph records were 
expensive, difficult to make, and clumsy 
to handle. Optical sound-on film was even 
worse because it required studio facilities. 
Result—practically no recorded lectures 
on complex or specialized topics. 

About 10 years ago most of us heard of 
the wire recorder, then available only to 
the armed forces. It had the advantages 
that no skill or training was required to 
make excellent recordings. The record 
eould be erased to make corrections, or 
for re-use; so that the cost of the records 
was quite low. 

Magnetic recording itself was not new, 
the basic principles having been estab- 
lished by Valdemar Poulsen of Denmark 
about fifty years ago. But the problem of 
making a reliable low cost machine that 
eould give high quality reproduction of 
voice and musie was not solved until a 
few years ago. 

To demonstrate the basis of magnetic 
recording we ean take a long iron bar, 
and magnetize it at each end by touching 
it to a horse-shoe magnet. When we dip 
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the bar in iron filings, they are attracted 
to the magnetic poles and give us a pat- 
tern which represents the invisible mag- 
netic field. 

Less well known is that a bar of this 
kind can have more than two poles. It can 
be magnetized to have a large number of 
poles of almost any desired strength and 
location. A magnetic record wire is really 
a long multi-polar magnet. 

Early magnetic recorders had a num- 
ber of difficulties, but the main ones 
were: poorly designed record and play- 
back heads, inadequate record materials, 
and bias methods that gave noise and dis- 
tortion. Fig. 1A and 1B show early head 
designs giving poor resolution, compared 
to modern heads such as in Fig. 1C and 
1D. Fig. 2 shows present day wires and 
tapes made of greatly improved magnetic 
alloys.* 

Recorders like these have recently been 
used with great success in presenting 
papers to physics and engineering so- 
cieties. How was it done? Last Septem- 
ber the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers had a convention in Hollywood. 
Not all members of the Chicago section 
were fortunate enough to attend. But a 
public spirited member, Mr. Van Nieman, 
connected a recorder in the P.A. circuit 
and took down all the proceedings. He 
then borrowed slides of important pa- 
pers; practiced in pointing at the proper 
things. At a special Chicago section meet- 
ing a few weeks later, he presented the 
papers to our group. Reaction was ex- 
cellent — people forgot the original 
speaker was not present. 

These and other presentations were so 
successful that Mr. Jacobsen of Washing- 
ton University is making a circulating 
library especially for sections in loca- 
tions where it is difficult to obtain promi- 
nent speakers. 


* At this point Mr. Camras showed several ex- 
amples of modern wire and tape recorders. (Illus- 
trations, top of page, courtesy Audio Devices, 
NYC.) 


Among popular tape recorders are the “‘Ekotape” 

109 (Webster Chicago Corp.) . . . “Masco” (Mark 

Simpson Mfg. Co. Inc.) . . . “Du-Kane” (Operadio 

Mfg. Co.) . . . Revere Camera Co.’s T-100 ... 

Model PT7 amplifier and recorder for professional 

and semi-professional use (Magnecord, Inc.) . . . 
Model 115 (Eicor, Inc.) 


“to 


“WE WILL NOW HEAR FROM”’— 


To give you an idea of how it sounds, 
I’d like to have this recorder take over 
for a while :* 

“We usually give a description of the 
speaker before the recorded lecture starts, 
then turn out the lights and start the pro- 
gram. With an effective speaker the 
presentation is so realistic that when the 
lights go on again we’re disappointed 
not to find him actually there. 

Figure 3 shows a rather interesting de- 
velopment—a pocket size recorder that is 
as handy to use as a camera—it is com- 
pletely self contained, measures about 
2x 4x7 inches, and weighs 342 pounds. 
Inside of this machine are the spools, 
electric motor, and battery that can run 
it for two hours. 

In Figure 4 we see what we do to add 
sound to motion pictures. Edison in- 
vented both the phonograph and the mo- 
tion picture projector. He had ideas of 
combining them, but it was not until 
about 1930 that we made the Vitaphone 
which was a phonograph record run to- 
gether with the motion picture as in 
Figure 4A. 

Simultaneously a system was developed 
where sound waves were recorded photo- 
graphically on the side of the movie film 
that carried the picture, as in Fig. 4B. 

A third way of adding sound to a film 
is by magnetizing a special stripe coated 
on its edge as in C of Fig. 4. This prin- 
ciple is the same as in a tape recorder, 

(Continued on page 28) 


* The rest of this paper was presented from a 
recording on tape, accompanied by many more 
illustrations on screen than we can reproduce 
on these pages. 
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A. COATED PAPER TAPE B. SOLID METAL TAPE 
.0046 


D. BRASS CORE WITH 
MAGNETIC COATING 


004 


C. STAINLESS ALLOY 
WIRE 


FIGURE 2—Cross section of some magnetic recording media. 


Present day wires and tapes are made of greatly improved 


FIGURE 1—Early recording heads used sharpened polepneces (A and 
B). Modern designs use a fine gap between faces of the core 
(C and D). 


<— 
FIGURE 3 
A pocket 
model 
recorder, 
by Armour 
Research 
Foundation, 


TO SOUND 


magnetic alloys. (See page 26). 
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FIGURE 5—Relative sound track dimensions—films with a magnetic stripe 
that can be recorded by the amateur. 


A. MECHANICAL RECORDING ON LACQUER DISC 


TO SOUND AMPLIFIER EXPOSURE 
Lampe 
AMPLIFIER AKER 
METER ‘ EQUALIZER 
OPTICAL 
SYSTEM 
MICRO- 
PHONE 
B. OPTICAL RECORDING ON PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM 
15KC OSCILLATOR 
TO SOUND 
AMPLIFIER 
FIGURE 4 Magnetic sound on-film 
Sound recording recording system— 
methods for how it operates. 
motion pictures. 


C. MAGNETIC RECORDING ON PERMANENT MAGNET 
MATERIAL 
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You Need a 


... TO SHOW YOUR 
PICTURES AT THEIR BEST 


...and Radiant Screens are good screens! 
Radiant’s “Million Mirror” screen surface 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 
absorbing it. As a result, your pictures 
fairly leap from the screen with startling 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

There’s a Radiant Screen for every need, 
from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer 
today! 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration! 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens; 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1257S. Talman, Chicago8, tll. 
Send me free sample of Radiont “Million Mirror” 
: Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. | 

Nome 
Addre 
§ Stato 
(My dealer's nome is 
...... 


WHEN THE PROFESSOR— 


(Continued from page 26) 


but now we can achieve perfect syn- 
chronisms between sound and pictures. 

Optical tracks have the disadvantage 
that they require expensive, delicate 
equipment to make them. You must de- 
velop the film before you are sure you 
have a record. If there is anything 
wrong, it is not possible to correct the 
film, and you must start over again. For 
these reasons, optical sound for the ama- 
teur has been strictly a matter of play- 
ing back professionally recorded films. 
He could not make sound films himself 
except with professional equipment and 
skill. 


FIGURES 5 AND 6 


Fig. 5 shows films with a magnetic 
stripe on the edge that can be recorded 
by the amateur. These tracks can be 
added to films before or after developing, 
and ean be put on old films to which we 
desire to add sound. The sound ean be 
played back immediately after recording, 
and can be erased if a mistake is made, 
and a new record put on. (See page 27.) 


Fig. 6 is a block diagram showing how 
the system operates. Sound is picked up 
by microphone, goes thru amplifier and 
equipment, and thru a selector switch to 
a recording head which rides against the 
film track while it is on a flywheel stab- 
ilizer. To play the sound the selector is 
turned to playback and the film run over 
it again. The signals picked up by the 
head are amplified and come out of the 
speaker. To erase the record, the switch 
may be thrown in its lowest position, 
where it is fed with an intense high fre- 
queney current that cleans off the mag- 
netic impulses. (See page 27.) 


SUMMATION 


Sound on 16mm film has been developed 
to a point where several projectors are 
on the market. To use such a projector 
all you have to do is take your 16mm 
movies on single perforated stock. After 
developing, you have a track put on for 
about 34%¢ a foot. You can then narrate 
the sound as you view the picture. 

We predict that in the near future a 
large number of biological and other in- 
structional films will be made magnetic- 
ally at very little trouble or cost—by peo- 
ple who would never even have con- 
sidered making them by the old methods. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: At the conclusion of 
his address Mr. Camras screened an 8mm 
magnetic sound film (about the preparation 
of medical slides in Cook County Histology 
Laboratory, Chicago). The machine used 
was a model of an experimental 8mm pro- 
jector developed by the Armour Research 
Foundation. At that time, i.e. several months 
ago, Mr. Camras pointed out correctly that 
you could not buy one like it. But announce- 
ment has just been received that a talking 
8mm.‘machine is now on the market. (See 
‘*What’s New,’’ on this same page.) 
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What's New... 


by LEROY SYLVERST 


8MM FINDS ITS VOICE 


@ First commercially 8mm _ sound-on- 
film on the American market has just 
been announced by the Movie-Mite 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo. A com- 
plete recorder-projector, the Movie 
Sound ffight is said to incorporate the 
latest developments in magnetic re- 
cording. It is complete in one case, 
weighs 35 pounds, is provided with two 
separate recording channels for simul- 
taneous recording of narration and 
background music. A newly patented 
method of stabilizing the film as it 
passes over the record and playback 
head is claimed to insure ‘‘flutter- 
free’’ sound. 


MAGNETIC SOUND BOOKLET 


@ Audio Devices Inc. (444 Madison 
Ave., NYC 22) has published an ex- 
cellent booklet entitled Fundamentals 
of Magnet Recording, by C. J. LeBell, 
vice-president of the company. Ex- 
planations are of a technical nature, 
but simply written, and the result is a 
clarity easily understood by all. Some 
of the topics treated are: Tape vs. 
Wire, Magnetic Recording Method, 
Frequency Response, Distortion and 
Noise, Radio Broadcasting. There is 
also a historic outline. The booklet’s 
50 pages are amply illustrated. 


GROUP THINKING 


s The Harwald Co, Ine. (1216 Chi- 
cago Ave., Evanston, Ill.), is source 
for the Group-Thinkometer, consisting 
of a master dial and ten extension 
switches. 

These latter, when distributed 
among a group of ten witnesses to a 
film, permit of each individual’s regis- 
tering his reaction to interesting mo- 
ments on screen, By watching -the mas- 
ter meter and noting when the indi- 
vidual switches are pressed, it becomes 
possible to determine the parts of the 
film which meet with the highest audi- 
ence approval — or disapproval. 
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Notes... 


APPOINTMENTS 


= Kalman (Spec) Spelletich, Jr., for the 
past two years a sales representative for 
the DeVry Corp., has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


= Howard R. H. Johnson has resigned his 
post as chief of the Motion Picture Branch, 
Public Affairs Office, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. He goes to the U.S. Air 
Force Photographie Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to become Deputy for Motion Picture 
Production. Rodney Radford, former assist- 
ant to Mr. Johnson, will succeed him as 
chief to the FCDA Motion Picture Branch. 


= Dave Strom, formerly of McGraw-Hill, 
has resigned his recent position with Ideal 
Pictures Sponsored Film Department to go 
with the Film Council of America. 


= Robert Klaeger has been appointed vice- 
pres. in charge of production by Transfilm 
Incorporated, NYC. Previously, while in 
the Service, Mr. Klaeger was Supervising 
Editor for the U.S. Army Signal Corps. 
. .. Transfilm has also just announced the 
appointment of Burton Rowles Jr. as Dir. 
of Creative Planning for industrial and 
documentary films. Mr. Rowles has been 
on a leave of absence from Transfilm to 
write a four-reel film for Monsanto Chemi- 
eal Co. 


es Arthur C. Bryan — with National Car- 
bon since 1935 in various sales activities — 


has been appointed vice-pres. in charge of 


sales, 


a Nils Nilson, who was Stuart Schulberg’s 
deputy at ECA (and before that, deputy chief 
of the HICOG Film Section), is now in charge 
of ECA in Paris. Al Hemsing — formerly 
in charge of films for Textile Workers Union 
of America, also Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and FILM NEWS’ Labor Films’ 
editor — is deputy to Nilson, and largely re- 
sponsible for the many labor and productivity 
films that section is now turning out. 


= Grace Stevenson has left the position as 
Director of the American Heritage Project 
of the American Library Association, and 
taken over the position of Associate Execu- 
tive Sec. of the ALA. The American Herit- 
age Project operated on a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, established by 
the Ford Foundation. 


= Crawley Films Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada, has created the post of production 
manager and appointed Quentin Brown to 
it. Mr. Brown joined the company in 1948 
in charge of scripts, is producer of the 
recent Canadian Film Awards’ industrial 
film of the year. A graduate of McGill 
University (Montreal, Canada), Mr. Brown 
secured his M.A. in Dramatie Art from the 
University of North Carolina. 


September 1952 


COMPANY MATTERS 


= Richard de Rochemont, former Executive 
Producer of the March of Time, and 
Transfilm Incorporated, NYC commercial 
film producer, have just joined forces. 

Vice President William Burnham of 
Transfilm has announced that de Roche- 
mont will bring his current and future 
business film accounts with him to Transfilm. 
It is expected that well over half a million 
dollars of commercial film production will be 
involved in the deal. Since 1943, de Roche- 
mont has produced over thirty commercial 
motion pictures as well as over a hundred 
March of Time films including three feature- 
length documentaries. 


= Herbert Rosen of TV-Unlimited Ine. is 
in Europe in connection with the affairs of 
this newly organized and incorporated com- 
pany, which replaces Broadcasting Program 
Service. It will specialize in low-cost TV 
production and will work through established 
European affiliates in conjunction with U.S. 
producers and agencies interested in utilizing 
production facilities abroad. 


w Stuart Schulberg, former head of pro- 
duction for ECA in Paris, is now vice-pres. 
and general manager of Rathvon Overseas 
Limited, a new European documentary, fea- 
ture and television production film. Organized 
by Peter Rathvon, former head of the RKO 
studios, the new company is based in Paris, 
has subsidiaries in France, Italy and Ger- 
many. Philip Stapp has joined the Rathvon 
staff and is at work on an animated one- 
reeler on the history of the Atlantic Com- 
munity. The firm is also doing a number of 
contract information films. 


HONORS 


a Mrs. Robert (Frances) Flaherty will be a 
guest on the ‘‘profile’’ broadcast honoring 
her late husband as an outstanding U.S. 
documentarian, on August 11 over the 
BBC, London, England. Mrs. Flaherty will 
also attended the Edinburgh Film Festival. 


w Mrs. Nettie Berg is in Israel for the 
summer at the invitation of the Israeli 
education authorities, to conduct audio- 
visual training and workshop sessions in 
the Kibbutzim (co-operative colonies). 


MOVED 


= Association Films — fulfilment and ship- 
ping, for better service in the Eastern area, 
to a building newly constructed for it at 
Broad and Elm Sts. in Ridgefield, N. J. 
Executive offices remain at 347 Madison 
Ave., NYC 17, but with a change of tele- 
phone number to Murray Hill 5-8573. 


= Film Council of America — to expanded 
quarters at 600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Tele- 
phone Davis 8-7272). 


Ideal for projecting 
song slides and for 
visual education and 
training subjects. 


Projects a clean, sharp, clearly defined 
picture, even on largest screens, with mo- 
tion picture brilliancy attained on screens 
up to 22 feet wide. 


Projects an intense, quite, flickerless spot 
with a sharp edge from head spot to 
flood. Fast operating 6-slide color boom- 
erang. 


Plugs into any 110-volt outlet. No heavy 
rotating equipment necessary. Adjustable, 
self-regulating transformer is an integral 
part of the base. Automatic arc control. 
Trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. 


Write for free literature and prices. 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
13 City Park Avenue * Toledo 2, Ohio 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? 


TRY 


JEFRONA 
ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


FOC CC CCC CCC 


The Good Book 


An excellent sound filmstrip in color 


Portrays events in the history of the Bible 
and the influence of the Good Book in 
America. Dramatized by a large profes- 
sional cast. The artwork is above average. 
89 frames, color; sound on one 12” LP 
33-1/3 record at $13.75 — or — on 
two 78 rpm, standard records at $15.75 
Discount to dealers and libraries. 
Our catalog of free-loan and rental films 
available without charge. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
45 Astor Place, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
THE NATIVITY — Christmas motion picture 


(17 min.) brings good returns to dealers. 
5-year lease available. 


Write for particulars. - 
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FILM PER SECOND . 

APERATURE SCALE . 

VIEW . . . SHUTTER ANGLE . 

TANCES . . . CAMERA SPEEDS . . . KEY LIGHT . . . ETC. 
(Dealers write for quantity discounts) 


MOVIE & T.V. 


EQUIPMENT 
NEW & 
USED FOR’ 


PRODUCTION BOUGHT 
EDITING 
LIGHTING RENTED 

LABORATORY EXCHANGED 


96 KELLY CINE CALCULATOR 


An indispensible slide 


CAMERAMEN 
SOUND ENGINEERS 
FILM EDITORS 
GAFFERS 

ASS’T DIRECTORS 
DIRECTORS 

LAB TECHNICIANS 
TV CAMERAMEN 
TECH. DIRECTORS 


FILTERS AND FACTORS... CINE ENGINEERS 
. . DEPTH OF FOCUS... FIELD OF &!6mm or 35mm models. 
. . HYPERFOCAL DIS- PRICE $3.95 


(including instruction 
Manual) 


SYNCHRONIZERS 

127.50 
192.00 
4 gang comb. (2-16, 2-35mm) .......... 260.00 
VIEWERS AND SOUND READERS 

35mm ACE film viewer ................ 159.00 
35mm ACE film viewer, w counter ..... 198.00 
35mm Moviola, pic only .............. 350.00 
Témm Craig film viewer, head ......... 49.50 
lémm Baia film viewer, head ......... 34.50 
16-35mm Precision film reader ......... 185.00 
Y%"-16-35mm Precision tape reader .... 198.00 
Studio sound reader, film and tape ...... 139.50 
REWINDS & SPLICERS 

pr. 16.00 
eee pr. 33.00 
16mm pr. 95.00 
pr. 47.50 
35mm Se pr. 105.00 
lémm Griswold Jr. Splicer ............. 17.95 
16mm Griswold R3 Splicer .............. 29.50 
35mm Griswold Splicer ................. 29.50 
8-l6mm Bell & Howell 195.00 
16-35mm Bell & Howell (hot) ........... 299.00 
FILM CEMENT & 

ETHYLOID cement ......... 2 oz. .45 pt. 1.80 
FILMRITE super film cleaner ........... pt. 1.25 
FLEXORINE film preserver ............. pt. 1.25 
Movietone blooping ink ................. 1.20 
F&B Acetone, chemic pure ............ pt. 75 
F&B Camera Oil - best quality ...... 2 oz 49 


Editing Equipment and Supplies (In Stock) 


SUPPLIES 
Cotton editing gloves ........... doz. pr. 2.75 
KUm-Kleen adhesive labels ........... box 2.85 
China marking pencils, red ......... . 1.85 
Camera adhesive roll 1.50 
BUFIT camera & proj. gate cleaner 

lémm box.. 4.50 35mm box.. 5.00 
Fisher film cleaning kit ................. 2.95 
MISCELLANEOUS 
35mm W.E. Blooping punch .............. 22.50 
Ready-Eddy film-time computer ......... 2.50 


BOOKS 


Cinematographers Handbook ............. 
Film & Techniques—Spottiswoode 
lémm Manual—Offenhauser ............. 
Magnetic Recording—*S. J. Begun 
Grammar of Film—Spottiswoode 
Dynamics of Film—Feldman 
Movies for TV—Battison 
Television Primer—Sposa ................ 
Television Production—Hubbell 
Film Making—Buchanan ...... 
Film Eisenstein ....... 
Film Form—Eisenstein ................... 
Rise of American Film—Jacobs 
Handbook Basic Tech dbeck ... 
The Cinema, 1952—Manvell .............. 
Penguin Film Reviews No. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 


BARGAINS — *SEE CLASSIFIED AD 
CASH PAID FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


FLORMAN & BABB 


& 70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


_ Phone: Murray Hill 2-2928 
Cable Address — FLORBABB, N.Y. 


WATCH for 


FILM NEWS’ October 
Special United Nations’ Issue 
Renew Your Subscription Now! 


Film News 


444 Central Park West, NYC 25 


16MM SPECIALIST 


Camera-Production man available for position 
needing creative cameraman. Experienced in 
production techniques from filming to final 
editing. Own 16mm production outfit. Box 100 
Film News 444 Central Park West, N.Y.C. 25. 
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WHAT'S GOING ON 
By PAT LEWIS 


Business Aent, Assoc. of Documentary and 
Television Film Cameramen; International 
Representative, National Assoc. of Broad- 
cast Engineers and Technicians. 


a Decision For CHEMISTRY, a film about the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., is currently being 
produced by MPO Productions with an 
ADTFC crew. Sidney Meyers is the director, 
with Michael Nebbia as cameraman; Sam 
Alexander, assistant; Joe Coffey and Manny 
Scheffler, electricians; Jim Hanney, unit 
manager. 


= Film sections of a TV show produced by 
the Transport Workers’ Union, CIO, were 
recently shot on New York locations where 
members of the union work. Julius Tennen- 
baum and Stanley Meredith were the camera- 
men; Dave Blumgart and Sol Negrin, assist- 
ants; Darwin Deen, Charles Federmack and 
Nat Cohen completed the crew. 


= Writer member Bob Hertzburg recently 
completed a script for Peter Elgar Produc- 
tions. The film, made up of stock footage, 
deals with the famous Viennese Lippizan 
horses. 


= ADTFC president Leroy Sylverst has been 
busy for On Film, Inc., (Robert Bell). He 
has just finished camera work on THE Facts 
OF THE CasF, about the New Jersey dairy in- 
dustry, and is now making one for the New 
Jersey Dept. of Highways on the Garden 
State Turnpike. This film will be used for 
promotion of a needed new highway. Crew 
members had not yet been announced, as this 
column went to press. 


s Colonial Williamsburg has picked ADTFC 
member Sidney Kerner, after careful con- 
sideration of several applicants, for the posi- 
tion of cameraman-director recently open on 
its Film Production Staff. Mr. Kerner was 
assistant cameraman on such films as THE 
LonELy Nicut (Affiliated Films for the 
Mental Health Film Board); THE Story or 
CBS TV, for IMPS; For Some Must 
WatcH, and FRIENDSHIP, Interna- 
tional Film Foundation. He was cameraman 
on Affiliated’s VaTER LiGHTKEIT for the 
State Dept., worked on FDR Hype Park 
(Cornell) being currently shown on Broad- 
way, and has also done TV commercials. His 
first assignment for Colonial Williamsburg 
in its scheduled program of historical docu- 
mentaries will be THE COLONIAL PRINTER, a 
documentary account in color of 18th century 
American printing and newspapers just 
prior to the Revolution. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Electricians: Melvin Brown and Wil- 
liam Bentley, Jr. Soundmen: John Ter- 
jesen andr Simon Fried] Makeup: Lilian 


Randal. Cameraman: Gilbert Roth. 
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Now you can make 


Here is the long-awaited Filmosound 202, the 16mm 
Bell & Howell recording projector that lets you make 
sound movies without professional experience or costly 
equipment, project any 16mm film, silent or sound. 

Now you can add sound to old silent films that have 
been transferred to single perforated stock ... ora 


low-cost sound movies 


second sound track to old sound movies. And in each 
case, you can change the sound as often as you like! 
_ If you aren’t already using educational films, the 
Filmosound 202 will give you an entirely new concept 
of the value of such a program. For full information, 
mail the coupon today. 


the sensational, new l6mm 


RECORDING PROJECTOR 


Guaranteed for life. During the life of the prod- 
uct, any defect in material or workmanship 
will be remedied free (except transportation). 


Record your message right on the film 
as it is being projected onto the screen 
through your Filmosound 202 — and play 
back immediately. Simple controls, fool- 
proof mechanisms make it as easy as talk- 
ing on the telephone. 


You buy for life 
when you buy 


Reach every age level with simply a 
change of the message on the magnetic 
sound track. Greatly increases the value 
and usefulness of your school’s film library 
. .. makes classroom work more interest- 
ing and effective. 


Bell Howell 


Bell & Howell Company, 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicage 45, Illinois 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
full information on making low-cost sound 
movies with the new Filmosound 202. 


Name 


City County State___ 
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OF A. TRAINED AUDIO-VISUAL SPECIALIST! 


MEMBER 


It identifies the 


NAVA dealer — 


who can render many Services 
for you—WHEREVER you are! 


He belongs to NAVA—the long-established na- 
tion-wide organization of audio-visual dealers. 
His NAVA membership is your assurance of his 


reliability and competence. He can render many 
valuable services for YOU. 


Some of them are: 
1. Consultation and advice on your prob- 


lems involving audio-visual equipment and 
materials, 


2. Films—educational, religious, entertainment, 
industrial. 


3. Repair Service for your equipment—elec- 
tronic and mechanical repairs by trained tech- 
nicians, with adequate stocks of replacement 
parts. 


4. Equipment rentals and projection service 
for special occasions of all types. 


5. Demonstrations of the new items of 
audio-visual materials and equipment as they 
become available. 


6. Installations of your new equipment to 
make sure it functions properly and that your 
operators are properly trained in its use. 


For a list of NAVA members, write... 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 
EVANSTON, 


THE NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF SELLERS AND MAKERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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INC. 


